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Two Asians killed in rioting 

Police remain on alert 


i MV-- 'A /r 


BIRMINGHAM IAl*> - Sporadic rioting 
and Jouiing hil Birmingham fm die sccmid 
.straight night anil police in Lnuhm and 
Liverpool rcp*irle*l .scattered violence 
early Wednesday in die worst public order 
breakdown in Britain since IGJtl. 

Am Inn dies sought to defuse lens ion be- 
tween blacks anil Asians in Hi i mi ogham's 
mixed Hands worth district. Police said 
the two Asian men killed Monday night 
hud died of smoke inhalation, not luaiing 
as an Asian coiiiimmiiy leader had ass- 
erted. 

West Midland's assistant Chief Const- 
able loin Meffen said post-mortems had 
I ten performed on Asian brothers Qas- 
sam All Moledia. JH. and Amir Molcdia. 
■M. and there were no obvious signs of in- 
juries to the Indies. 

Their Ivully burned corpses were found 
in (he l.i^ells road post office. An Asian 
leader was quoleil us saving lie saw rioting 
blacks go into the posi office and heard 
.screams as Hie brothers evidently were 
Ivaien 

Mellen said police did not expect 10 t iiul 
anv mm c bodies as they searched mughly 
Ml Cue turned buildings lailiei police 
li.id said they llmughi two people were un- 
accounted for. 

Police Hooded into the llundswoiili dis- 
trict and had ai tested 'J J people hv dawn 
Wednesday for burglary, the ll. carrying 
• 'I lens n e weapons, stealing vehicles 'and 
public order offences. 

hut distill lunccs coni i lined, with two 


cars overturned. A police spokesman 
counted 1 6 people injured — 10 police, 3 
firemen and J civilians. 

Asked why arrests hud soared from the 
25 picked up Monday night, he said, “we 
have a lot more men on the sheets. There 
were only 13 when the trouble started — 
now wc have over 1,000" 

Police throughout Britain had been al- 
erted to the danger of copycat outbreaks 
in tense inner-city zones, and incidents 
were reported in Liverpool and London, 
l hough in both cities police denied there 
was any connection to troubles elsewhere 

In Liverpool's Toxtelh slum, which er- 
upted in two days of violence in 1981. a 
gang of about 40 black and white teenag- 
ers stoned passing ears for three hours 
early Wednesday, police said. 

'I here was no concentrated attack on 
police, and riot gear was not issued to po- 
lice, a Liverpool police spokesman said. 

I wo firebombs were thrown at a police 
station in l.umlun’s Mil swell Hill ncigh- 
Ixmi hood lute Tuesday. Police said one set 
lire tu a car and the other went through a 
window, damaging files. “We want to 
sliess that the incident does not uppear to 
have iiny connection with any incident el- 
sewhere." a spokesman said. 

Home Secretary Dougins Hurd, who was 
forced |o flee a hail of stones and bottles 
during a visit in llunds worth Tuesday, 
warned police forces in sensitive areas to 
lx; alert foi spreading violence. 
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i/Wfl J«3. !• \ ‘ » “a > V tx’p , , ff 4 v «h'i ' y m ; 

% ■' T‘" : -^ ? ^^?l;^f.L0NDON(Star) — British Prime Min- 

- i fflw fW 1 ^ ler M r * Margaret Thatcher has said 
•: !:*•■ j Inhai her visit to both Cairo and Am- 

. '• wj. • Xman is aimed at supporting the mod- 

mil----..- '-w •? - mM a ■ > ^ , »wPIIK^ - : p?frate Arab forces in the region and 

7TT „ . . 4 ™ ™ the Palestinian cause. Mrs Thatcher, 

after Mrmrinv nioh*°Vl!! r .»i L,M L l,s r,, f d , ,H BlrinlnBluim* as Hands worth district Tutf who arrived in Amman on Wednesday 
after Monday night s outbreak of vlulei.ee (Al> vvirephoto) ‘ from Cairo, was speaking in a special 

shB left London 0,1 

Archer said ^ Following is the full text of Ihe 

outbreak from SDreadinc ingham West Midlands Chief ConsiaKiyJ . interview which was conducted by Sa- 
in Coventry id ki i r D . fre y Dear said he hoped the hesy?: nlr Mutaweh: 

ingha^m a car “4s mIjI *' presence “ ilbout MOO TOie <*i- 0= Minister Thatcher, this Is your 

brigade said Set abaze ' lhe f,re would cool the situation in Hnbrf first official visit to Egypt and Jordan. 

“If the trend continues we shall tn;. 'folks with leaders of the two countries 
Blacks blamed the Birmingham rioting to normal very quickly," Dear nil ray, therefore, cover a wide spectrum of 
on police harassment during drug seur- He .said (here were 150 inciter; What, In particular, are those Iss- 
cnes, but (he new deputy Chairman of the Tuesday and early Wednesday. lii; ' ses which you hope to discuss during the 
Ruling Conservative party, best-selling from .stupid copycat vandalism r.- 

novelist Jeffrey Archer, said police must .looting, and there was a spun* A: Well I hope first logo to both those 
do linn with drug pushers despite the risk enient, with many more people:! countries to indicate support for the mod- 




In a special interview: 

1 ■ — 

Visit asms at supporting 
fArab views, Thatcher say: 






erpool and Manchester, and authorities 
were concerned to keep the Briiningham 
outbreak from spreading. 

In Coventry, 24 kilometres from Birm- 
ingham, a car was set ablaze, the Tire 
brigade said. 


■ . vi/, . , interview bclorc she left London on 

We cannot have in Eight! : n Snntcmftwr 

ureas (where nnlio* mill I* XpICUlDCI . 


buildings iire-lx.iiilK-d uml a number .if | n p;x| Britain suffered ils worst law 

Libya-Tunisia relation will 


Blacks blamed the Birmingham rioting 
on police harassment during drug sear- 
ches, but the new deputy Chairman of the 
Ruling Conservative parly, best-selling 
novelist Jeffrey Archer, said police must 
bo firm with drug pushers despite the risk 
of disturbances. 


survive crisis. Al Arabi says Afghans end hunger 




b> Khader Man sour r 1 ■ ■■ 

S' jr F'uliiual ttnitr ' 

AMM AN - I tinisiaii se^ui u\ mithoniic.s 
Have :u rested a numlnir ...f I ihv.uu, whom B 

I uiiim.'iii ambassador to Jordan described W ^ 

as ' de struct iu- element.-," among the ■■ 

thoiisands ol lumsian w..rkcrs leturning » 

to I unis after Iving dismissed by Hie Ii- ■ ’ A ■■Iff? 1 

by a n .mihoriiies. 

Speaking to Ihe Siar Mr Mar wan Hen Al 7% - 

Arabi said Libya Inis violated international 
laws by e.\(M)ling without notice ihou- 
sands of Tunisian workers and bv mount- 
tng a terror campaign against them. More ? ' ' :■ ' j 

than X 2, HOG Tunisians were affected bv . "v =f JIK 
the Libyan decision. 5 2 per cent of whom " " " F ' — ‘ 

are experts and skilled workers. ... „ 

vi , > . , . '>“• ivlarwan Ben Al Aral 

Mr A I Arabi accused the Lrbvan authori- 
ties ol abusing, insulting and even tortur- v,olaled ^ur airspace tw 
mg some of the Tunisians working in Li- pul ou - r own forces on s 
bya “Many c»r [hem have been deprived of c pnfronting any possi 
of their belongings and denied leual territories." Mr Al Aral 
rights," Mr Al Arabi said 

Despite all this, he s 

Bui despite the crura. Tunis is inter- ^nJoth/r l?' . il ™i™ veme 
csted in keeping good relations with the hv«n telwe “ 

Libyan people and in observing inter- f C ar f stron «e 

national laws based on mutual respect r,Sls * he said - 

ivith neighbouring countries, the ambuss- Mr Al Arnbi describe! 

ador said national attitude to the 

He said Libya had threatened to resort m! j« J“k i no 

to military action unless Tunisian media the disS 
campaign censes 1 1 Libyan airforce planes to Tunfs ' Xpressing 

China rejects secret talks 

rwiV'iTmlf'mulKSl*?. 1 dia ^uher' u",e S i J “ eert 

lalions. hui I'ckin* will rej^l Ihe IdcS f,, r M“esli 0 „» Ci 

■is king as the Vietnamese occupy C'ambo- 

nesday . 8 ° VCrnn,tf nl Spwfc *‘ SIMl,n Si,id Wod * u } old » wekly Negu t 

nmn s 1 ft August dcciur 
I'Oreign Ministry Spikes man It /huox- i 1 .* 8 !rw «r s In Cambodia i 
mg l l told repom-rs Hint Vietnam did pm- HmimT* insincerity nboi 
pose to Chi mu through diplomatic chan- 

SS 5 

Bui there is no secret contact luklne i,ntl said this constiiutec 
place, he said. 6 cnee in the internal aHai 

... P**»iHon on this is clear and de- ^ 

tunic, I.i said. By announcing its r 

US 


n aisturoances. streets than normal. ; crate Arab cause in the Palestinian issue. 

p ■ — — .Tliat is very important. 

A ^ Ii . { Secondly. 1 just want to see for myself 

Afghans end hunger shiteftt^z?arJE. 3 rJti 

( ,* n - f0ar '™ «»■'** » r«l they began 

STSSf lncarcerall °" »>i- Federal govern, „e„l weighs kelr W.hF>, which S veryTmponam 

with 1 hh'fel'lo w d hunee? «' ,w bdul C ’ h J fo “ r MaMllud - «l<l l« bad spoken bj- lelga. rcuss irade^nd d^nce^ssues™" 1 IO d ' S 

slarled lablag food .plnTe-j. , lhink ^ ^ ^ ar£ disciissing 

Thevffereinahsrfeu .i . L1 j, : S?" , wi!h President Mubarak and with 

the mouth Ura Vtf? , a,i ” n ' Thc - V t0,d Inc that souk- nf them wire Uetiit L'-Img Hussein there will obviously be par- 
fastlus ' M d Masxoud, whose xvife Fou/ai and sister-in-law Fahlnu SIWit 1 ^titular problems of the Arab-lsrael ques- 
. ’ | w hich has gone on for so long. There 

sick, but no one else has been taken to Ihe W|*5i25 lhe otl «r problems of the area 
ost H H2. r V l ? f J ear lf 'be strike was no led, some of tbmndlSf 5 '"" kaow. 

lost their lives tonight, F There will be the famine in Ethiopia and 


m ■ 


Mr Marwan Ben Al Arab! 

violated our airspace twice and w had to 
put our own forces on alert with the aim 
or confronting any possible assault on our 
territories. " Mr Al Arabi said. 

.J* SpiIe "".‘his. he said, Tu„is la we|. 
VPJ 11, f. n ”>' improvement in relations 
BrotheNy ties between Tunisian aid U- 

cn“?s.“ h P c e said. Str ° nger Bnd above a ny 

live of the Tunisian viewpoint He lauded 
l,s Majesty King HnssXs r e™^to 

.oVunfT ^ eXPressinB J -^"'-"ppon 


Its occupation and aggression in Cambio 
cussed! ier q,1C,li0I,S ^ «« «!»■ St 

Li told a weekly Negu briefing that Vi P > 
nam s I ft August declaration aC W 
ing troops in Cambodia until 1990 shows 
!t‘S,r "box' seeking 

1 1 muted 1 60.01)0 iroopl from KnlllJi*" 
and said this constituted brutnl Imerfer’ 

SS. IB ,he sffair.orolher eoun: 


_ fjj.l ftHlllillW 111 (IMW 

unger strikers ordinarily imperil their lives after two months 

Or two nrnhlflmK nerhans 


Federal officials in v , . x on * 0r two problems perhaps Krea t deal of publicity; there are lots 

despite repeated telephone 2 £ ^ £ W 'EST& Cld^ Te^Vs ^ ^ 

""™- Japa n ’ s Mideast policy has 


So you are quite right! Wc discuss both 
the problems of the region, because the 
region matters tremendously to all of us. 
and then (he wider problems as well. 

Q; Indeed, you have met Ills; Majesty j 
King Hussein and President IVlu- ! 
barak during their recent visits to Londnn 
and one would expect that the peace 
process must have been one of the Main 
topics discussed with the two leaders. 

Can wc consider (hut your visit, hi rela- 
tion to what you said now, to both Egypt 
and Jordan, Is another opportunity to 
have further talks oil the Issue or is 
there... or Is It part uf a new European 
initiative? 

A; No, it is not a European initiative, a 
new European initiative or indeed a Eu- 
ropean initiative. It is really to take stock 
of where we are now and consider why 
things have perhaps gone a little bit 
slower than we wanted them to go. be- 
cause we had high hopes earlier that we 
might get negotiations going rather faster 
than has happened. So I want to talk to 
both the President and the King and just 
take slock and see what wc can do to help 
things along and I stress again, to show 
support for the moderate Arab viewpoint. 

Q: Yes, will actually, this is a point I 
want to come to, Mrs Thatcher. 

So apart from bilateral talks don* t you 
think, Mrs Thatcher, that now a major 
international initiative, perhaps led by 
Britain, the European Community or even 
the permanent members of the Security 
Council, In support of those forces of 
moderation you mention In the Middle 
East, Is called for and fairly urgently? 

A: Well, you know, some of the 
major international initiatives tend 
not to be the ones that work. They have a 
great deal of publicity; there are lots of 
speeches made; but they are not always 
the ones that seem to get results. 

Continued on page 24 


-- *^/rSl not changed; ambassador 

ppmuuuns with the American embassies In Pakistan or India, Hew y- 0 7 


Thatcher’s visit to Jordai 

Continued from page 1 whirh Mr< Thfllcher j S expect 


By Khader Man sour 

Star Political Writer 


But i" , p„, a , lhe interua[i0 „ al sUua 

cher's , i ™, y T pim °f Mrs Thai- 
VHM s visit, rne other side of Britain’s 

trS C (4luif a °Mor TH- h Jordan is its 

vpnri iT? ?ff a 193 m Hhon pounds last 

Seigm “fc (with l soft l° a " ^SK! and >assa d orTo Jordan MVAki7a 

1982?, * and its** extensive °feeh ^ C | d in from the pro- Un* 'A | iSB! Jl ff s® ^ 

operation agreements ^TW 2 . aI c ,°" have been many reports of an e f J 5 ‘ n ! v ( iew x «nd that no invitation 

aid and technical Th f. re are also the sa i e 0 r t i ie British Javelin extended to Mr Shamir. “We re- 

Britain gives to the°^ all ? ri 7 8reemenls anti-aircraft missile. a de u lre from Shamir to visit 

through United Nn tfn 0CCU Pf ed lerri lories now anxious to dampen ^.-V'feinS Trf n nd ? uch a response is natural 
cics gh United Nation, and private agen- , n a ^ n a X U y S point out « MCtfE ralallons w *‘ h 

, .. iprHnn in nrincmle to Bn» " P| 1952, Mr Makayama said. 

as. ,srael 

“-e m “ tters ' the 

pared, and credit* cover pre ' headl’’* 1 S^terlcs and 1 !?* ^ ds occupied Arab terri- 

Credica Guarantee DeDartman^ Exports * World- shattering w [5? P«®ce ^pUiatlves. He reass- 

ftpproved, on the oersE 1 ” 0111 has been uot be forthcoming. ther ,„jor^ fetation l n the Palestine Lib- 

r« ported - $ ’WJK 8 ®- 11 *! Thatcher’s 1 wo- day ^7 ai nr e ^ a s n J n ^ on < p LO> as being ; ‘ the 

number of deals are in the 8rea i when she steps from ith« • Peoph* aS }*? Pal f s . ,,man 

“ discussions Shakir 

fho 6 hK AnTin Thl ™n5. ftSjl |7“ ,nd Mi^Mr'IhlS: 


a. ■ T ^ Japanese official has de- 

which Mrs Thatcher is expe Jed ^speculations that japan’s support for 

talks in Amman. «« Palestine issue and its Middle East po- 

cba pged in the aftermath of a vi- 

A-Msr « - ,,ler Yi,zhak 

arms to Jordan. With the denial ,, ; m an cxci uslve interview with The Star 

CV. ■ live In Tarda n » , „!rr lr ‘S ambananHnr lnvrla H K,*r Alrirs 


By announcing its rejection nf ih<a 
secret- talks proposal and therefore *15® 
!!'* 11 P ub ! ic ' '’ ck 'd8 ha, in any cose 

in^ ,a,kS 10 l-'iSS 


THE JERUSALEM STAR 


iaae Israel to review 
occupied Arab terri- 
litiatlves. He reass- 
o the Palestine Lib- 


■vear niV„ nQ L 0n And . in the end. 
year plan, about than the sensational world ne ^ 




S' 





l*rimc Minister Zald Rlfal and Mrs Margaret Thatcher after the latter’ s arrival 
nt Amman Airport, Wednesday. ( Petra ptiotu) 

King asserts belief in 
Jordan- PLO Accord 


taro Abe, Mr Makayama said both men 
“urged Mr Shamir to accept the idea of 
an international conference on the Middle 
East issue.” Japan also expressed its dis- 
content with Israel's opposition to an Am- 
erican plan to meet and talk to a joint 
Jordanian- Palestinian delegation. 

Mr. Makayama said that the main rea- 
son behind Mr Shamir’s visit to Japan was 
to promote trade and economic relations 
between the two countries. “Israel will 
naturally benefit the most from such a re- 
lation." he said. But he added that Prime 
Minister Nakasone informed Shamir that 
Japan’s economy is a free one and that 
any measures or agreements must be 
taken by Japan’s private sector organiza- 
tions and that the Japanese government 
will not intervene on behalf of the Israeli 
government. 

But he said that Israel is mainly inter- 
ested in Japan’s “sophisticated techn- 
ology products. 

Mr Makayama said that Japan supports 
the Jordanian- Palestinian accord or 1 1 

February “in its general terms" and 
hopes that Israel will respond to the aims 
of this accord. He reaffirmed Japan’s 
good relations with Jordan and the PLO 
and said that Japan had received Chair- 
man Arafat in 1983 and Mr Abe, the 
foreign minister, met him recently during 
a visit to Jordan. 


AMMAN (Star) — Mis Majesty King 
Hussein reiterated Jordan's belief in 
lhe peace initiative spelt out in the 
I I February Jordanian- Palestinian 
accord. He said the accord has grown 
out of shared belief by Jordan and lhe 
PLO in the efficacy of joint action 
aimed at reaching a peaceful, just and 
comprehensive settlement to the 
Arab- Israeli dispute. 

Speaking at n banquet held in honour of 
British Prime Minister Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher and her accompanying delega- 
tion on Wednesday night, (he King said 
what is new and important about this ini- 
tiative is its emphasis on two principles of 
conflict resolutions. 

The first is that any party to any dispute 
ought to be parties to its resolution, thus 
opening the way for the participation of 
the PLO as the sole legitimate representa- 
tive of (he Palestinian people, and the 
second is the need for all parties to any 
conflict to start off from a point of equili- 
brium in order to arrive at a balanced so- 
lution. 

King Hussein said that such a balanced 
solution can be achieved through the im- 
plementation of UN Security Council Re- 
solution 338, which calls for peace nego- 
tiations under appropriate international 
auspices. But Israel lias rejected all such 
principles and failed to abide by the Un- 
ited Nations' Charter, the King added. 

This constitutes the major reason for 
the failure of serious peace efforts, he 
said. 

The King reviewed Israel's intrans- 
igence and occupation policies which in- 
clude the settlement of the occupied terri- 
tories. the denial of ihe rights of the 
Palestinian people and the annexation of 


Arab Jerusalem and the Golan Ik-ighls in 
addition lo the terror campaign against 
Arab citizens. 

Mis Majesty culled loi a rejuvenated and 
determined international will lo deter Is- 
rael and check its aggressive practices. 

Continued on page 24 
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In response to the appeal by ^ 

H. R. H. Crown Prince Hassan FwZ 
The Royal Society of Fine Arts 

calls on all plastic artists in Jordan to participate in the Grand 
Ex hi hi Lion lo be held by tiie Jordan Nalionul Gallery and The 
RoyHl Cultural Centre in aid 'of the Famine victims in Sudan. 

Place: Royal Cultural Centre Date: 28 September 1985. 

Those who wish to participate should hand their works to the Royal 
Cultural Centre before 25/9 / 1985. Wijdan Ali 

President 





Jordan ISO fils 


Saudi Arabia A Qatar 3 tIyhIs 


UAE 3 dirhams 


Kuwait & Bahrain 250 fits 


Syria A Lebanon 3 pounds 
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Statement of Condition, 
30th June, 1985 



Assets 


Items in transit 


Securities and inv 


30 / 6/1985 30 / 6/1984 

U.S.$ U.S.$ 




44,193,668 


4.574,34.2 





(Ci >1L*J 


QU 

Balanc 


t • : » « 


Liabilities •' . v ■ \ ^ 30/6 1 j* Q 8| 

Deposits and other accounts ■ ■ Vn ««« - 
Acceptances - ; , . ,■/• v.y 'y 1 0,330,763,588 

Capital -y,-\ /•• •%; ^45i896,041 ' 

Statutory reserve O'- /jU : ; 73,232,782 

General reserve ; y,y : : 

Voluntary reserve. .v. • .( . :15t,438,142 : ; 

Reserve with, associated cos. : " v v57, 065,008 ' 

Retained earnings ... ■ : ^107^13,51 1 



30 / 6/1984 

U.S.$ 

9,569,711,723 
46,855,167 
69,864,787 
49,519,512 
. 139,727,874 

46,124,197 
87,245,318 
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ARAB BANK LIMITED 


Institutions 


Q Sister institution 

• Arab Bank (Switzerland) Ltd: Zurich 

• Geneva 

wholly owned by shareholders of Arab Bank Ltd. 

Subsidiaries 

• Arab Bank Investment Co. Ltd., London 
wholly owned subsidiary 

Finance, Accountancy, 

• Mohassaba S.A., Geneva 
wholly owned subsidiary 

• Arab Tunisian Bank, Tunis 
Interest of Arab Bank Ltd.: 62.4% 

O Associated Companies 

e Arab Bank Maroc, Casablanca 
Interest of Arab Bank Ltd: 50% 

• Oman Arab Bank, Ruwi 
Interest of Arab Bank Ltd: 49% 

e Arab National Bank, Riyadh, S.Arabia 
Interest of Arab Bank Ltd: 40% 
e Nigeria-Arab Bank Ltd., Lagos 
Interest of Arab Bank Ltd: 40% 
e UBAE Arab German Bank: Luxembourg 

• Frankfurt 

Interest of Arab Bank Ltd: 37.45% 

• Arabia Insurance 
Interest of Ara 


Genera 
and Bk 


GENERAL, 


P.O. Box 

Telephone 


5281 

2213035 


863 

327638 

27202 


6067491 

886318 

304 

326003 

289220 

655 

246085 

15293 


810 

5010 

41090 

1114 


223152 

706265 

4776434 

662398 


27150 



22942 

3285 

202660 

21973 

2874 

414249 

21016 


ft i 

W.21*— - >> l 



f/f 23091 


Bahrain (1) 
Egypt (2) 
Singapore (1) 


U K. (3) . 
France (1) 
Greece (1) 
U.S.A. (1) 
Cyprus (4) 

China , .. 


199 

395 

172 

875 

11364 

475 


813 

2006 


660130 

250240-9 

620120-4 

724501 

255988 

321570-3 

334111 

228845-7 

240922 


256398 

746218 

5330055 


MAIN BRANC 

King Faisal Str. 

Shmeisani, Amman 
Riad Solh Str. — Beirut 
Tell St. Tripoli 

Saida 199 724501 

Manama Bahrain (3) 395 255988 

Doha Qatar (2) 172 321570-3 

Abu Dhabi U.A.E. (8) 875 334111 

Al Maktoum, Dubai ' ' 11364 228845-7 

Sana'a . . . N. Yemen (3) 475 240922 

MAIN OFFSHORE BANKING UNITS 

Manama.. ' !•••••• Bahrain (1) . 813 256398 

Cairo . Egypt (2) 2006 746218 

Singapore Singapore (1) 5330055 

1 Bonham Str. 20-00 
Singapore 0104 ’ i ' • 

main branches in Europe and u.s.a. 

The City, London i U.K. (3) 138 6067801-5 

Paris . / ; France (1) ; 332 3593434.. 

Athens . ? : ; Greece (D- : 11074 3255401-10 

New York . : . U.S.A. ( 1 ) . . 5377 7169700 

Nicosia. ; • Cyprus (4) ; ; 5650' 4,57111 

REPRESENTATIVE QFp|CE V; >: y • 

Beijing (Pekirig) • . . China,. 502255 

Cjtlb Building, 6-04 J ]{" - (ext. 3640) ■ = ' 

J9;4j^hgij0l ? Men^ 'Da|ie"' *; . ■ r 

Jenin, Tulkarm, Hebron, and Gaza branches in the West Bank and Gaza 
* i - are temporariiy closed and not allowed to function under the Israeli occupation. 
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7159700 

4.57111 


502255 
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887110 
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Queen Noor Foundation established .. . . 

It aims at achieving a better society in Jordan 


By halhy Kakl.sh 
Spoii.il to "I lie Star 

Al. I HOUGH a young tuiiiiEry 
with a relatively Miiall pupiilii- 
I inn, Jordan is hlcs.sfd wiili over 
.UK) vuluni.irv sutioiics lor mod 
in tale i lor the v.iriou.s needs of 
tlie wonummilv. I Jio soi vices of- 
foil'd at v nitisily diu'tii'd to ruial 
and ln\s i non un* iumilic.-.. chib 
ilicn. I tic handicapped. the 
clnmiu.ilK dl . mil the i-Uicdx 

llioii Incus h.re iiii’ic.iMiiylv 
Ivon >>n i In- t nili.ii ltsu i>) income- 
pc lie i >il ill}.* pi oil'll '- which should 
uh i match help i lie sc jioople l»* 
achicif j* n alc i ecmioinic and so- 
cial independence fins is not an 
caw task, and reqiiiies caielul 
plan and m gaiii/aiimi 

I lie. is one oi ihf reasons be* 
hind ihc o.siahlirdiiiieni ol the 
Quci'ii Nuui I oiindal i ■ ■ n I Hi nidi 
In a Koval iJcciei 1 on Wednesday 
■I .Si'pP'inKi . ihe loiniilatioii 
should in.nk a i in in lit! point in 
achieving volunt.iiv wuik ordain 
/iilnm and l lie maximum eth 
cicinv in llic use ot Ionian's Ii 
link'll lesoiuces Ihis. In acting 
as both an umbrella lor volimtuiy 
sos id ics activities through joim 
co-i.ipci ation mih societies in 
ptmecis that nieoi with founda- 
tion aims, as well as a Innly lluil 
will ('MiiipleiiH ill vohim.irv work, 
cwiccnti.iliin: csp>'ciall> in holds 
wlii'ic seiMcvs li.isc not jet Ivon 
hilly me l 

I lei M.i|i".iy Dio Queen has in- 
Untied i.n er Id pn'ieois. pm- 
pi .ii nines ami m imiii sal nno. and 
is I ho pahonol six >>iiioi voliini- 
.ill or (iailis.it ions, aini the foun- 
dation oiJi.onip.»"Os nil mch ac- 
tisMics and ani other !>■ lx* 

I ■aimed in Mlc luilire 

Based in us foremost ami t« 
serve vciciv m Jordan hi the 
cultural cdui.ilumal and soli.iI 
tic vo lop me nl aspects, and conse- 
quently. u» taro lor the JotiIj- 
n i a ii oili/en and family, the 
Queen Noor foundation’ has a 
number of projects either already 
implemented or will be in the 
near future 

Such projects, which are over 
20. fait within iwu steering bo- 
dies: The first is the Royal En- 
dowment for Culture and Educa- 
tion I RECE) which undertakes 
the projects carried out initially 
by the foundation. The second 
one is the Royal Association for 
Social Development, which deals 
with projects steered by volunt- 
ary societies linked with the 
Foundation and of which Her 
Majesty patronizes and supports. 

The Scholarship Programme 
tops the list of activities en- 
trusted to RECE. Established in 
1 980 under the chairmanship of 
Her Majesty, the programme 
Bints at enhancing the qualifica- 
tions of outstanding Jordanians 
In the fields required urgently 
for the development of the coun- 
try 

Towards the end of 1984. 
some 25 Jordanians received, 
under these scholarships, (heir 
posl-gradtuic degrees In the 
fields of study few Jordanians 
hove specialized In, despite their 
need for Jordan" s development. 

To upgrade the proficiency of 
English language teachers in the 
country is the haslc work of 
Training Courses sponsored tin- 
minlly by the Foundation. Ihe 
a mixes, which begun in Spring 
1984. are held in co-operation 
with private institutions working 
in the same fields of training 

RECE recently announced the 
outcome of a Manpower Survey, 
the very first project the endow- 
ment embarked on. Tills survey 
and indcplh study pinpoints Jor- 
dan's present manpower situa- 
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M.ASIIHAt K: Her Majesty Queen Noor talks tu school children during a visit to the Irbld Go ver norate 
Inn years agu. 


liuii. .i ltd provides dul;i concern- 
ing i lie country's ful lire man- 
potvei needs. 

[lie i e search is good for 
decision- makers. development 
planning <i nd Liu.- youth of Jor- 
dan. as it can steer them towards 
the academic, professional and 
vocal in iia I specialisation and 
lie Ids ol study which jobs are 
loimd for 

Also within its educational 
programme. RECE has been sup- 
porting a programme initiated by 
the Salt LJcvelupmcni Corpora- 
tion for talented secondary 
school students in Salt. 

Hus programme has been at- 
tracting promising and outstand- 
ing students after school hours, 
and offering them further facili- 
ties supplementing government 
curriculum. As this programme 
aims at developing in the youth 
their intellectual and creative 
abilities and leadership aptitude. 
RECE plans to spur similar pro- 
grammes throughout the coun- 
try. 

The projected Jubilee School 
has more or less the same objec- 
tives. This project comes to hon- 
our His Majesty King Hussein's 
dedicated service to Jordan and 
its people and to acknowledge his 
deep commitment to education. 
The school is to be located on a 
210 dunum plot near ihe Royal 
Scientific Society. 

Besides providing high school 
education with curriculum deve- 
loped to encourage self- motiva- 
ted learning, the school also 
aims at helping the students to 
identify their potential skills and 
noted abilities and choose 
careers that would suit (hem, 
possibly in lender ship, roles. 

REt'E's cultural programmes, 
do not differ from the educa- 
tional programmes in objec- 
tives — that is. to enhance and 
promote further knowledge and 
general education for a better 
and richer future for Jordan and 
Jordanians. 

Otic of such programmes is the 
Jerush Festival , on event which 
brings together the folklore, cub 
Mural and recent trends or art of 
the world to the Graeco- Roman 
city or JorHsh for all to enjoy. 

Yet, RECE has other projects 
to bo i mpjemented where cultu- 
ral activities arc concerned 
among which is the Music Con- 
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Her Majesty takes part In n clean-up campaign organized last year 

1 lh Another lecreational and ed 
clitvTT'nIEfmJw' J dan ?°" national outlet for children 
fn Ihe uX7s«LV 8 n n irn°" Jordan is tl,e Projected Ch 

the ages of 6- 1 S how to play vio- Haja "Sta'a JtS. 'children 11 


projects and programmes 
of the RECE are complemented 
by those of the Royal Association 
for Social Development, which 
undertakes programmes set in 
co-operation with local and 
international voluntary organiza- 
tions to meet a number of needs 
of children on one hand and 
Taraily and community aspects on 
the other. 

0” t0 P of the list is the SOS 
Children s Village in Jordan. 
Such a village will care Tor des- 
titute and orphaned children in a 
manner which is probably the 
most practical and humane to 
present worldwide. 

It is expected that by Sprinit 
next year, such children in Jor- 
dan will be given a proper and 
natural home as possible, com- 
pete with '‘mothers" within 
ubout 10 separate households in 
the village located on the out- 

cipalUy Am,,lan in Toret l Muni- 

. The SOS Children's Associa- 
lion in Jordan has appealed to 
Jordanian women with no family 

i? S . t0 hf®? lcate ,heir time and 
life to be mothers" some eight 

children under the age of 12. 


Another recreational and edu- 
cational outlet for children in 
Jordan is the projected Chil- 
dren's Museum, which is being 
constructed at the beehive of cul- 
tural activities for children, the 
Haya Arts Centre. Children in 
the 4-12 age group can enjoy 
this museum. 

School curriculum will seem 
more interesting as the museum 
supplements it with history and 
geography of the world starting 
with prehistoric limes with spe- 
cial emphasis on Jordan, urban 
and rural life, nature, science, 
the human body and health care, 
topped with astronomy and out- 
erspace. 

. Educational Toy Libraries are 
included in the programmes of 
the Royal Association for Social 
Development. Established and 
financed with the help of the 
Swedish Save the Children Foun- 
dation, Radda Barnen, the libr- 
ary lends toys, instead of books. 

Most important though, its 
stafr are qualified in providing 
counselling for mothers and to 
activate both parent and child 
through play. Such services arc 
beneficia 1 for families 
with children up to seven years 
old- who need extra help and sti- 
njjdafmn mentally and physi- 

gap in specialized 
pediatric care that exists in Jor- 


dan . the foundation is sww, 
ing the establishment 
National Hospital for Chilfo- 
I l.i lined to be located at the k 
Hussein Medical Centre 
ises. the I 80-bcd hospital wj|]-. 
tompk-ieU with all equjpn)t . 
and facilities to provide the nui 
i mum or medical and health i.- 
to children. 

Most of the programmes !. 
children adopted by the g-, 
Association arc still in the p: ; -‘ #' 
mng stages, to be implemer f 
m the near fulure. How- 1 
Micro are some, as the Arabt- • 
Urea's Congress, which k,'. 
been running for some time 

As for the family and im- 
munity programmes of the F.-. 
dal ion. implemented through i- 
Royal Association, they t: 
three. 

The project for the Green', 
and Development of Villj.- 
aims at helping rural famili<>. 
maximize output in quality /i 
quantity, increase their imv: 
and improve village eiw: 
me nl. The foundation is . 
operating with the General L. 
era lion of Jordanian Womem: 
the Ministry of Social ftuk; 
meat to implement this projtf 

Five pilot projects nre expec.: 
to start next year for the ht 
for the integration of Wumcn 
Social LX* vc I opine nt. t. 

project, as its title iiufcj^* ; 
aims at enhancing the positui 
women in society. espKwt’ 

the socio-economic aspecu L. 

general Federation of JonlJt - ■ 
Women will operate this pro- 
once started, and currently . f 
United Nations Fund for Po- 
tion Activities (UNFPA) is F' , 
viding purl of Ihe initial finor— _ 
and technical assistance. 

The third project 

list is the Traditional Crar^- 

dusiry. and has already^ 
co-opcrnlion wilh J he A fL 
Save the Children Fund. 1^; 
at achieving or ? ani f e . d .„ d;{li ; 
menl of the nalional han ^. 

industry is two-fold: li pr« p; . 
our traditional crafts M 
as an i ncome- generating! F* 
for families through do«- . 
and export sales. *. 

Although the PjyjSj' 
mentioned above do n . 
all the projects of WJJf- 
Noor Foundation, 
less serve to P r0 J’,K e . 
idea or the underlin^ P^: 
of the Foundation.^:;: 
“care for the Jordan iwv 
and the Jordanian,?* 
consequently, . l° •• i 

better society in Jordan- t. 

To carry out .^. uch ffl S! 'i-- 
the best possible 

foundation's orgM««J ^ 
vided to two sectors, 

ary sector an J. Tha«i* tU C : 
full-time 

sector includes t he ?' | lC ,..., 

cieties and f e ^ ra ‘ and V 

xvith the foundation.^,. 

1 5 -man Bcard ol 

which is chaired by h 
Queen Noor. The * trj-. 
pointed by Royal 
September. {j- 

With the _ caref j'L|^- J K:- 
overall direction go , 

Foundation W .[• 

complement the * s c ( 

highly appreciated *' ^ 

luntary societies ' lhe r ,J,. 
and help in reaching K 

mum of values. rj 


By Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 

UNDER THE slogan "T urkey vi- 
sits Jordan", two hundred of 
Turkey’s major manufacturing 
‘omWnies. represented by 20 
export companies, arc about to 
show tlicir products at the Third 
Turkish Industry and Trade exhi- 
bition which will open at the Jor- 
dan Intercontinental Hotel on 
Suaturday 21. September. The 
exhibition is organized by r uyap, 
one of Turkey's leading special- 
ist exhibition companies. 

I he exhibition is both a symbol 
of. and a contributor to. the re- 
markable growth in trade be- 
tween Turkey mid Jordan in 
recent years. Turkish exports to 
Jordan have jumped from 
S19.45J.994 in 1978 to 
SII0.J4l.7l0 in 1983 with the 
| ‘ii< 5 figure estimated to reach 
ax high as Si 50 million. 

Jordan's exports, which cons- 
ul only of phosphates and 
animal hides, have not so fared 
mi well as they have been depen- 
dent on Turkish economic condi- 
tions and have fluclunlcd from 
S’*. I J 0.886 in 1978 to 
S2S.856.I8I in 1981 with a 
drop io $1 1 . 162,780 in 1983. 
This years exports, however, 
have benefited from Turkey's 
policy of shuring its phosphates 


Third Turkish Industry, Trade 
exhibition opens on Saturday 
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re- 


purchases among friendly 
nations and a contract fur 
500. QUO tonnes was signed 
March. The contract is fur one 
year but there is a good chance 
that it will lx? renewed. 

Traditionally Turkey lias ex- 
ported agricultural products to 
Jordan but manufactured items 
are now inking an increasing 
share of the total. This is re- 
flected clearly in this year's ex- 


hibition which will include ma- 
chine] y. textiles, glass, con- 
struct inn materials and sanitary 
ware, ualiiiul and synthetic i lib- 
ber products just to name a small 
selection. 

Tuyap’s Oveiseas Exhibitions 
Manager ljuler Ai skin says 
there will also be inure furniture 
than in previous exhibitions and 
a completely new range weighing 
equipment. 


Jordanian- Turkish 
economic relations 


TURKEY IS a charter mem- _ 
ber of the United Nations and ~ 
participates in various specia- 
lized agencies of it. It is a 
member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) 
and is a founding member of 
the council of Europe, the 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, 
the IMF and the organisation 
for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. In addi- 
tion, Turkey is a party to the 
GATT. In 1963, Turkey 
signed an association agreem- 
ent with the EEC envisaging 
for a transitional second sf- 
age of Turkey's integration 
with EEC. 

Turkey is a member of the or- 
ganization of Islamic Conference 
and Islamic Development Bank. 

Turkey and Jordan 

Turkey and Jordan have always 
«en the two brethren countries 
"fiich are closely bound with 
common culture, tradition, his- 
lor «cal and religious ties. 

A friendship agreement was 
jntHl between the two fraternal 
untrlcs to strengthen the steps 
•ward more closer co-operation 
Possible. 

Fr } M!l 1980 onwards, parallel 
, r ll,r key's export- drive pro- 
E f ! n * '“inched by the govern- 

h . ,,. G |e economic relations 

* c gained on impetus and 
bowed an uprising trend. To 

i. „ . up ' e *porls from Turkey to 
fd»n which were only S3 5 

' Pf ior l <> 1 980 have 

Inn 5105 million by 1 982. 
ril h r showed a stable and 

*u?j5i ,n 1984 

JordV° 1985 • Turkish export! to 
w 2 a " ‘“creased by 34.2 per 
poru ° lallin 8 S3 09 million. Im- 
'hoU/a° Ti J OT< * an ha . ve also 

rearh: a J, P er ce nt increase 
rc *chmg S227 million. In Ihe 
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first five months of 1985 when 
compared to the export revenues 
of 1984. totalling S 1 04 million 
the items exported from Turkey 
to Jordan have been diversified, 
ranging from meat, fruits, vege- 
tables, lentils, cotton, yarn, 
cement, glassware, tubes and 
pipes, furniture to aluminium 
sheets, Turkey's main import 
item from Jordan is phosphates. 
Given these perspectives, eco- 
nomic relations gaining new 
dimensions day by day pose a 
bright fulure and concrete basis 
for further co-operation between 
Turkey and Jordan. 

The Turkish economy 

Following a relatively short 
period of economic difficulties in 
the late 1970s. the government 
launched a comprehensive eco- 
nomic programme beginning in 
January 1980. paving the way 
for a basic re- orientation of eco- 
nomic policy away from direct 
government intervention and 
control towards greater re- 
liance on market forces as a 
means of promoting economic 
growth and development. 

The new Turkish government 
elected in November 1^83 and 
headed by Premier Turgut Ozal 
has reinstated the economic poli- 
cies adopted in 1 980. and 
adopted Turther measures in or- 
der to make Tree market princi- 
ples viable. Tlu.se measures in- 
cluded: A flexible exchange rate 
policy, elimination of price con- 
trols especially in stale economic 
enterprises, u light monetary po- 
licy, liberalisation of foreign tr- 
ade and payments regulations, 
and other institutional changes 
tailored to increase efficiency of 
private market mechanisms. On 
I May. 1981. daily adjustment 
of foreign exchange value or the 
Turkish Lira was introduced. 
These policies have achieved re- 
markably successful results. To 
put it more clearly, following 
points should be taken into con- 
sideration: 


Accouling In Mr Arslan, the 
Amman exhibition is mio of five 
overseas exhibition organised by 
Tiiyap i his year, the olheis hav- 
ing been in China. West Ger- 
many. Tunisia ami Russia. The 
1 986 programme includes Al- 
geria. (.Milan. Tunisia and. once 
again, .loidaii. which is proving 
to be a pariiculai'Ly successful 
sile. 

Mi Arslan explained that the 
inyap oigniiisnlimi was esta- 
blished as a private shareholding 
company in 1 981* and brings 
together lour inter- related 
gt > 'tips. I hesc .tie IMAR which 
carries nut maiket research, a 
direct mailing udvci Using sec- 
tion. the on|y "iic tif its kind in 
Turkey. SIAR which conducts 
Knei.il research including elec- 
tion polls etc. anil the exhibi- 
tions sector which also holds an 
average of IJ Specialist exhibi- 
tions pei veai in I hi key. 

In its slioii history the com- 
pany has marked up some not- 
able firsts, its l-il'th leather and 
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Fur Fair, due to take place in Oc- 
iiiher. is the first Turkish 
trade exhibition to he included in 
the l-.ii rope un Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions catalogue and will enjoy 
wide coverage from fur trade pu- 
blications i lining hoot Europe. 

In Mnv I ‘Hit, 1 Liya p is organis- 
ing "1 iirkey's lirsi ever inter- 
national clothing machinery and 
accessories exhibition. This foll- 
ows a government decree a Mow- 
ing duly free imports of textile 
machinery into Turkey to enable 
the textile itidiistiv local ry out 
extensive ni"dci iiisation. 

luysip already maintains its 
own nade centre in the l-.iap 
Mai main Motel io Istanbul hut is 
now planning to build a multi- 
purpose seminar and exhibition 
centre with restaurants, shops 
and other facilities Mi \isUm 
says. Once I lie centre is com- 
pleted. x\ i i hi ii ahoui three years 
the company will lx; able to ex- 
pand its annual exhibition total 
to I 5 or possibly 21). 

Ihe I bird luikisli Industry 
.md Trade Ixlubition will he 
opened by Minister uf industry 
anil i indc Rai.u Mouashei onS.i- 
luid.iy J I September and will 
be open l" Ihe public In. in 3. Oil - 
8.01) pm daily from 2 2 to 2ft 
Se pie mho i . 


First, the higher rate of 
growth recorded in industries 
manufacturing raw materials and 
investment goods as compared to 
the other sectors of the economy 
as a whole. 

Second, diversification real- 
ized in export by both commodity 
groups and countries would not 
allow them to operate the lop- 
sided cxport-oriemaiion pro- 
grammes as experienced in some 
developing countries. 

In addition, some further point 
related to favourable prospects 
of the country should be empha- 
sized. 

Third, Turkey has two major 
sources of the domestic energy 
that have ha r dly been tapped: 
Hydro-electricity and lignites. A 
series of dams are being built on 
the Euphrates that will double 
eurrent electricity supply. 

Roughly, an equivalent 
amount can be tapped from Tur- 
key’s other rivers. As for lign- 
ite. a soft brown coal with a high 
sulphur content. Turkey has res- 
erve of approximately 7. 5 billion 
tonnes and uses only 20 million 
tonnes a year at present. It is es- 
li mated thut the amount of elec- 
tricity generated by lignile burn- 
ing plants will Increase by 500 
per cent by I 99 2. 

Fourth, with the completion of 
n series of umbilicus projects in 
less than a decade. Turkey may 
soon turn into the bread basket 
of ihe entire Middle East. Much 
depends on the so-culled 
“South-Eastern Anatolian Deve- 
lopment Project," a complex of 
Hydro- electric dams and irriga- 
tion canals which will harness 
the waters of Euphrates 

Fifth, the country is rich in 
mineral reserves with proven 
large quantity of bauxite, borax, 
chrome, copper, iron, man- 
ganese, sulphur, magnesitee, 
lead, zinc, antimony, mercury 
and tungsten. 

Culled from Made In Turkey 


FURNISHED APARTMENT FOR RENT 

A furnished apartment consisting of three bedrooms, 
living room, dining room, throe bathrooms, central 
heating, garage, telephone and lift. 

Location: Shmeisanl, Engineers' Housing Estate, near 
Birds Garden. 

For more information call: 810810 


Good news to Jordanian ladles^f i 1 ’ ^ ^ 
The management of 4# 

LACELLtSALCN* \ . miJR 

announces the arrival of the, \\ 

Lebanese hairdresser 

Joe Jabbour 


mi 


••ft. 


Winner of gold medal far the years 1982 , 1983, 
1 984 and 1985atthe French city of Cannes. He 
will present the ladies of Amman with the latest 
and most beautiful hair styles, especially for 
brides. Mr. Jabbour starts work today. 

For appointments please call: 675828, Jawharat 
Amman Building, Shmeisanl, Amman. 

Car park available. 


A 




Electric Power Tools 
for Craftsmen and Industry 
Heavy Dufy 



TEL: 785608 
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Institutional harassments Part 2 

The plight of Birzeit students 


NUMI-.KOUS INDIVIDUAL hu- 
ru.s sit tents arc used by (he milit- 
ary government to disrupt the 
academic life lor the students 
ami faculty at Mir /.Lit University. 
An on-campus event is an excuse 
Tor the military authorities to use 
their harass incuts However, 
any of these harass me ills cun oc- 
cur n* students or l.icully mem- 
bers for no reason whatsoever. 

One or the must frequent hu- 
ms sine nts is the confiscation of 
idcnlific.itinii cauls. It i.s illegal 
Tor art individual to travel in tin- 
occupied territories without a va- 
lid identification cuid And if lit- 
is caught without one.- he faces 
dele nl ion. 

Retrieving a confiscated iden- 
lilicniion card i.s limc-consum- 
ing. Students anil faculty mem- 
bers can spend weeks going from 
oft tec to office lit l lie whim of 
the Israeli officer in charge 
Ehev face the risk ol detention 
with each visit to (he authori- 
ties In inosi cases the curd is 
lost, and the stuik-m must then 
boons another long process of 
applying lot a new card. 

Hccau.se the individual's 
movements are res trie led with- 
out a caul he is unable to attend 
classes on days when check - 
(mints arc set up on the 
Kani.ilt.ili- Hir/cir road on the 


way to the university. The 
checkpoints are placed along the 
road for quest i on ing und sear- 
ches. Those without identifica- 
tion cards arc turned back. Many 
times even .students and faculty 
members whu do have valid 
cards arc sci/cd Tor no reasons 
and turned back. 

'['lie authorities need no reason 
to summon .students and faculty 
to report to the military or secret 
police in their hometown or in 
Kamalluh Most of the lime they 
are not questioned on their ac- 
tivities. However, students and 
faculty members end up spending 
several days waiting at (he mi I it- 
tuy headquarters to sec the sum- 
moning officer ( who some- 
times never appears), or they 
iiuiv be sunmiuncd to an office 
far away from Hirzcil where 
there is a elm nee of Lx: ing turned 
away ami asked to come back the 
next day. 

A community work programme 
was organized by the student af- 
fairs and student council as an 
expression of Bi rich's desire to 
Iv an institution serving the lo- 
cal comm unity. Presently, there 
are three units: health, environ- 
ment protection, and adult edu- 
cation, to offer necessary ser- 
vices not available to towns, vill- 
ages, and refugee camps in the 


occupied territories. Such 
projects arc fiequently disrupted 
by the military, and both partici- 
pants and organizers chance hav- 
ing (heir identification cards 
confiscated or being detained. 

At homes or in the dormito- 
ries. students and faculties 
receive no rest from the harass- 
ment. Israeli soldiers have a ha- 

By Najwa Najjar 

Special to The Star 


bit of entering to search homes 
of Palestinian residents in the 
West Bank and Gaza, and the 
dormitories at the university, 
especially after an on-campus 
event. Usually these raids are a 
prelude to interrogation and 
detention. Soldiers do not hesit- 
ate to use abusive language and 
physicul beatings while conduct- 
ing the searches. Stealing of per- 
sonal possessions such as books, 
casselts. and posters of students 
und faculty members is a com- 
mon occurrence. 

House searches extend in an 
indiscriminate way to family 
members. Many limes a family 
member is detained because the 
student was not there when the 
authorities raided the home. He 
or she would not be released un- 


“I11 the name of friendship and commerce...” 

TURKEY VISITS JORDAN 


111 the student goes to the au- 
thorities. to give himself up. 

The utilization of town or 
' house arrests, prevention of 
travel, and deportation against 
members of the university com- 
munity arc more than harass- 
ments. Military authorities use 
these as punishments. 

An Israeli human rights au- 
thority noted: “These measures 
(town or house arrests) are in- 
tended for. preventive pur- 
poses as described in the order, 
but it is feared that in many of 
Lhe cases the confinement is a 
means of punishment... The 
confined resident isn't tried in it 
and isn’t informed of the char- 
ges against him. The military 
commander isn’t in uny way re- 
quired to make the charges pu- 
blic." 

Town or house arrests which 
confine the student or faculty 
member's movement to his town 
or house, is an ideal tool for the 
authorities to control those con- 
fined, especially since the order 
includes a requirement for those 
under house or town arrest to re- 
port the police station 3 times a 
day. 

The university's Student Coun- 
cil is espec ally singled out for 
these arrests. In 1981-82, the 
entire 9-member council was 
placed under town arrest. In the 
1983- 1 984 academic year, 
three students, one staff mem- 
ber and one faculty member were 
placed either under town arrest 
3r banned from entering the oc- 
:upied territories. 

The consequences are serious. 
Faculties are separated from 
their students and their profes- 
sion. Students' academics are 
delayed and many personal dim. 
cullies arise as well. Student 
council member. Leila Mir'i de- 
scribes the problems of her town 
arrest. “1 was deprived of three 
academic semester of 45 credit 
hours. This has delayed my gra- 
duation time, and my academic 
career is in grave danger because 
the academic standards for any 
course of study requires continu- 


ity. • • 1 was deprived nr m 
mal social relationship Zit ■ 

L-ame.a Person without 
meaningful activity, ajn? 
came very frustrated. ' ■ 1 **' 

Committee of the } u ^*t 
Geneva, wrote in 1983- •■tJ! 
arrests orders appear to be 2 
as punishment for people 2 

cuted. ,i,i0t ° therwise * Prai 

To travel in and out of the oc. 
cupied territories a permit is 
necessary. The refusal or dela 
in granting permits impedes the 
opportunity of graduates to stud) 

. abroad, faculty members to at- 
tend international conferences v 
and university musical and fo! f 
klore troupes to travel to other ! 
countries. Withholding travel s 
permits is especially enacted 1 
when there is tension betmei 
the university and the author- ■ 
ties. 

Heads of university and the 
members of the board of trustees 
are held responsible for whs 
happens in the university. De- 
portation, is the punishment Dr 
Hanna Nasir, president of Bir- 
zeil University, had to suffer in 
1974 when he was deported to ' 
Lebanon. This was done without 
a trial, or an opportunity for 
defence or appeal. International 
academic and human rights orga- 
nizations have tried repeatedly to 
obtain permission for Dr Nasir to 
return to his home and his post 
at Birzeit, but with no avail 
Students have also been de- 
ported. 

The various individual harass- 
ments discussed in the article in- 
volve a loss of classroom lime, i 
disruption in academic careen 
The atmosphere of fear and inti- 
midation created is not condu- 
cive to learning or teaching 
However, one of the harshest 
measures used by the military 
authorities against (he students 
and faculty for their nationalism 
and to disrupt their academies 
has not been discussed yet. 


3 rd Turkish Industry and Trade Exhibition 
22/26 September 1985 Hotel Jordan-Intercontinental, Amman-Jordan 


Jordan and Turkey. 

Two lands win common heritage... 

. and mutual (rust and understanding 
founded upon hundreds ol yeais of brotherhood 

And now. Turkey visits Jordan 

tn the year ot 1985 and in the name of 
friendship ami commerce. 

This will be a historic meeting’ 

A HISTORIC MEETING IN WHICH YOU ARE 
CORDIALLY INVITED TO PARTICIPATE. 

We call for the active businessmen and responsible 
sectors of Jordan and all the Gulf States 
who believe in lha importance of international 
commerce to: 


• Visit and study Turkish Industry and Commerce. 

• Exhibition. 

• Meet their Turkish colleages and strike up 
new friendships. 

• Venture jointly towards mutual goal of success. 

• Definitely take advantage of Turkish industrial, 
commercioi and agricultural products, 
samples of which will be on exhibition. 

TUYAP holds lhe belief that this exhibition 
will greatly promote the industrial and 
commercial lies between Middle East states 
and Turkey. 

TUYAP will be greatly honoured io welcome and 
assist ail those companies who wish to entergen 
their international market shares. 


ffrihgfag fntemeJttrul aftaiftort to wrtn/i final product umpfot, 

fct KtOrtfcnc* with Ow IpKkfc •frtrcfimf roqukomonli of tch sector, fth event will take place 
at It* most pmUghua exhibition foe atg of Amman: HoM Jonfen-JnfereofltiRwiM 


Product* ond So vices to w Exhibited 

MOW Velvet / anti Cnmpontvifs ! Mectarvcul Machinery / Aluminum Proiludc / 

Cflsf Aron. frtn and Srpef Pnxh.xis / Construction Materials Sflrefivy Ware J Cement I 

/ tyrtunJ amt Synth#*: Rutter Proctors t T&xUg Prahids i Glassware t 
STSfJf®?? ** fiS? 01 * { PtasiK f Washing and Cleaning Materials / 

WcaahUWoolBasM CfoUangUmnat t fliys. Caiptfs and Covers / Leather Wearing Apparel t 
Fur refute t Pactei Consumer Goods I Vegetable and Ftu* Samples { Products of 
L fiWPCk and Agrarian Wg/ks / fi.'ass and glass refuted products 


Visiting Hoius 
3 pm - 8 pm 


GtOyn* 
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SPANISH CULTURAL CENTER 
Spanish classes 

The next course starts on Wednesday October 1 . t 

istration from September 24, from 10 a.m. to 1 p m- ano f 

4 to 8 p.m. f 

Spanish Cultural Center. Queen Zeln St. J» bel 
Amman (First Circle), dose to the Spanish Embassy- j 
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Wall painting with Kuflc writing 



Leather work 



Jamal Badran, model master craftsman 

To honour God and preserve tradition 


By Vanessa Batrounl 

Special to The Star 

IN ANTIQUITY, the master 
craftsman was the artist, there 
being no division between fine 
and useful arts, and artefacts 
were considered aesthetically 
pleasing not only for Iheir form 
and visual appeal bul also for 
their functional services. Practi- 
cality and function was not only 
confined to the domestic for it 
could also include the divine, 
and the cultural in the preserva- 
tion of traditions in design. 

The concept of utility artefacts 
or artistic utensils and the artist 
as workman began to break down 
■J) the eighteenth century when 
tne idea of art for art’s sake em- 
erged and the fine arts “elevated 
onto a cultural pedestal, weaken- 
ed their direct influence on the 
ute of the majority.’’ 

Master craftsmen are now rare 
and it is both refreshing and 
Humbling to find one living and 
workmg in Jordan. Jamal Badran 
ls the model master craftsman 
who has devoted his life to per- 
fecting and developing his craft, 
P ass t n 8 on his knowledge to 
L- rs and 10 honouring his God 
?f ls while preserving the 
ra.h cultural heritage of his peo- 
Pie m incorporating traditional 
iamic motifs in his designs. 

Sadly, in an age where art has 
«come the instrument of per- 
ceptual exciiment or a vehicle 
“ s °wn self expression, 
v.raiimanship and its disciplines 
h® e n devalued and under- 
iht. v- ama * himself recognises 
, h “ a,s , cra ft is a dying art and 
2? he « ‘he end or a line. He 
iS s u! ack of interest from the 
juthorlhes for, with the empha- 

xnh. 0 ' l . ,cchnical and commercial 
JE cte * ‘he applied arts are 
r_. , ne 8lected in the thirty or 
^lieges in Jordan. He 
l . hal his craft will cease to 
vivJ ' Vmg . a . rl and will only sur- 
Anrt * r J’ s ‘ a Bised in the mosques 
hind hC artc ^ acts he leaves be- 

llalh? ,l a J[ an was born in 
H IUsi 1,1 and his early en- 
KVrkS and r interest ln handi- 
manv h d Craft f Ied him to spend 
Sft y B k h ° Urs . ln carpentry and 
I'lnheV- ‘be age of thir- 
with n® ■ arde ^ a lrain t0 Cairo 
a » the rJJ| lCntl ° r of re 8lStering 
theL applied Arts 

didn't “"fortunately his zeal 
edge a* hl C L h s Word D' hnowl- 
P^Sbort 7r boarded without any 

^aln ff^ er8, A teacher on 
s haight anr! Ii Unately set him 

l# rit!lh riire VIM abIe to re ‘ 

^ments 8 the nec essary do- 


ll was in the Cairo museums 
that Jamal was first exposed to 
the artistic glories of the past. 
He fell in love with Arabic and 
Islamic designs that he observed 
and absorbed in the magnificent 
legacy left by the Fatimids from 




life 


-:-:l 


Jamal Badran 

the two great centuries of the Fa- 
timid period in Egyptian art 
history that bequeathed to the 
future that A1 Azhar and [bn Tu- 
lun mosques. 

After Jamal graduated from 
the college in 1927, he was in- 
vited to join in the repair of the 
decoration of the AJ Aqsa Mos- 
que in Jerusalem. It was the 
beginning of a life long associa- 
tion with decorative and design 
work in holy places that culmi- 
nated in the major and most 
cherished project of his career, 
the design and supervision of the 
decoration of the Jordan Univ- 
ersity mosque in Amman. 

To Jamal, design is the master 
and the medium is secondary and 
so throughout his life he has 
sought to extend his repertoire in 
order to serve and satisfy his 
ferocious apetile for design. An 
early interest in leatherwork and 
design, in which he excels, took 
him to the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts in London in 1934 
where he learnt book binding. 
Although his work in leather is 
amongst his most exquisite, he 
also works on Hebron coloured 
glass, Na' ur parchment, and 
Bristol paper (which is used 
either for wall paintings or con- 
verted to lampshades) olive wood 
and wood, tiles, alabaster, 
stone, marble and cloth. 

’ All his designs are original but 
derivative, having been inspired 
by the great Islamic works of the 
past and successive periods of 
Islamic art from the Fat i mid per- 
iod to the Seljuks echo in his de- 
signs and patterns. His architec- 
tural decorations in alabaster 


display the bevelled technique 
and low slucco relief of the Fiiti- 
inids, a demand he makes on his 
carvers which adds a liveliness 
to his free flowing designs. 

The complex geometric star 
patterns of a continuous line 
which can be found in the Univ- 
ersity mosque recall the ten- 
dency towards complication of 
the Scljuk artists and the more 
compact and dense motifs Jamal 
employs on his glass designs are 
reminiscent of the Ottoman per- 
iod. 

Jamal tends to the more ela- 
borate and ornate Arabic de- 
signs. unconsciously eschewing 
the Persian and far eastern in- 
fluences that later infiltrated 
Islamic art but the motifs remain 
familiar and endemic. They 
range from flowers, trefoils, 
leaves and occasionally birds and 
animals with calligraphy often 
serving as the central structure 
of a design. The sayings them- 
selves are both sacred and secu- 
lar being taken from the Quran 
or from the great store of prov- 
erbs and poetry with which Lhe 
Arab world is blessed. 

He reserves the angular Kufic 
writing (which he is collecting 
and analysing for students) 
mostly for his wall paintings 
where It is best projected on the 
flat surface; the writing is often 
painted in small lozenges to give 
the appearance of a mosaic and 
projected against an elaborate 
design with the two separate bul 
balanced patterns blending har- 
moniously. 

Sublime 

The designs on his glassware 
are more integrated with the sof- 
ter, curvaceous lines of the calli- 
graphy complemented and coun- 
terpointed by the sweeping and 
intricate curves of a floral or 
leafy trellis. But the sublimity of 
Jamal’s control and proficiency 
in order, symmetry and propor- 
tion is best displayed in the ceil- 
ing and dome designs of the Un- 
iversity mosque. From a simple 
floral centre, a dense network or 
interlacing lines und curves fan 
out in eight equal portions as- 
tonishing the eye with its com- 
plexity and harmony. 

Jamal's long career has not 
only been concerned with crea- 
tion but also with restoration and 
education. For five long arduous 
years he wos involved in re- 
decorating the carved design of 
the Saladeen Minbar which was 
destroyed in the A1 Aqsa Mosque 
fire in 1 969 and in preparing the 
drawings for the missing pieces 
of the mosaic inscription in Al 
Aqsa, projects that both required 




Hebron glass 
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Design for Al Aksa pulpiit restoration work 

tremendous patience and expert- UNESCO arts and crafts expert 
ise. Although on some of his ] n Tripoli, Libya where he de- 
specialiscd expertise such as lea- vised curricula and courses for 
‘her work there has been little cra ft teachers. Badran hopes lo 
demand, he has made an invalu- pass on a lifetimes knowledge in 
able contribution to the Arab a step by step pictorial handbook 
world as a teacher at the Govern- on his crafts which he is now 
ment Arab College and Rashidya preparing and to found a small 
College in Jerusalem and later as museum which will house his 
supervisor of arts and crafts al private collection and commiss- 
the men and women training col- ioned works, 
leges in Damascus and finally as 
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X CARTOON COMMENT 


In the appalling and 
Woo^y conflicts of the 

East, Africa and 
the Indian subcontinent 


We in the Finest 
tradition of Western 
Justice 




Welcome Mrs Thatcher 


MUS MAK< i;\ ki-.'I I'hiitclici. Hiita ill's Prime Minister, has made political 
hiMory by becoming the fit si llritish premier to visit Jordan and l-gypt. No 
ilctiihi v\e all upptcci.ilc the special re lai ions hip Unit exists lx? tween Lhe two 
Aiah cun tn i ics and l he United Kingdom, which evolved steadily for the last 
cent in y oi s«>. Bui wiial makes this visit a historic one from our own point 
til view is the liming and [lie nature of Mrs Thatcher's Middle Eastern lour. 

■'V i l «.ii 0,nlvi 1,1 lllc , ‘ lir °P«i>n Coinmiiuiiy. a partner of the United Slates 
in In A I <) .iiui a permanent member of ihe Security Council, the United 
Kingdom is endowed with a special lask — more vital than any other Eu- 
,| 'pe. , n cuuntiy loi Hull matter — in the efforts to bring about a peaceful 
m.1iJc me ill tu the Arab- Israeli pioblem. 

Without going tit. deep in leeenl history, wc are all aware of Britain's 
lohniial role in this region and its contributions to the making of Israel and 
the plight ol the Palestinian people which took place as a result. 

r t *°. , ” lur,i,,g lo l ! uil f Thaicher’s encouraging words about the cur- 
which although is sniggering at this juncture, yet is pro- 
r!r S 3 S C sam J t,me *. vS1,e . says i ha I her visit is aimed at rallying support 
^^ rat ^ rCC i ,n th ' S ar ?, a in acldilion t0 hearing our views on the 

rhkS ’ ^ he say ?’ WI 1 he,p her unde rstand the issues belter, 
especially when consulting with President Ronald Rea Pan 

T Jf l . ^ ' vere hoping for more than a listening ear and suDoortina word* 
* Ca !? e ^ e be ! i * ve thal Britain can do much more ffihat We are 
ovir^h? USed at B ritam 5 latest abstention in the Security Council's debate 
ries t f i - r ° r w j? , 5 h - Is r ra€l is carrying out in the occupied territo- 

mfd h™?.T What ‘ S needed is for Mrs Thatcher to have our liL nine ears 

a id m 08 WOrds ‘ !f there ls some confusion over the fssues 

ami lack or understanding, we are sure that is not from our side 

Jordan- Syria relations 

conciliation committee set up during the recent m ^ re ‘ i 

™ r/fl ™ ■ “ j: 

counterpart 

m»*kss 

^ Will not to 

hslloiis who have similar differences vvith tiu^ r a 3 s -° ul? pc olhcr Arab 
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fiave striven always 
to remain totally 
impartial 


and sell our weapon^ 
to both sides at once 


Win teilis 


Carl Sagan on ‘ nuclear madness’ 


By Chltra Subramanlam 

Compass News Features 

Scientist Carl Sagan, author 
2.? . JV presenter of Cosmos, believes 
Third World nations should lead a move 
away from acquiring nuclear weapons on 
grounds that no enmity is worth destroy- 
ing the world for, 7 

“If a group of people are sufficiently 
unstable that they wish to stockpile hang- 
men s nooses ... does this require the 
rest of us also to stockpile hangmen’s 
nooses? he asked. 

Professor Sagan, from New York’s Cor- 
nell University, is one of five scientists 
who propounded the theory that an atomic 
conflagration would result in a freezing 
'nuclear winter” across most of ihe 
globe. 

. ' tbe US Defence Department has 
admitted that there is something to it,” 
Sagan said. The American scientist was in 
Geneva as officials from 1 25 nations pre- 
pared to review the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. He described the arms race as “a 
madness we are engaged in.” and was not 
optimistic about the Future. 

He said in an interview, "The last five 
yoars have been largely negative. More 
states have acquired, or are on the verge 
of acquiring, nuclear weapons. 

ii i7!i e e? encraI sense of obstinacy in the 
United States and the Soviet Uliiort has 
become much worse, and the number of 
nuclear weapons in the world has in- 
creased significantly. 

“The number of strategic weapons that 
has been added to Lhe strategic arsenals of 
the United States and the Soviet Union is 

p»rf h e ?L °, d0st ^ oy every city on Pl ane l 
Earth. The last Tive years does not give 
much reason for optimism. 

’ P n the other hand, during the last 

h-l23 ars J^ ro ? flS a greatly en- 
hanced understanding of the madness that 

2LXVW*** **?' Scientists are talking 
about It, the people are. unhappy, . 


* * I think human beings have a po^rfid 
wish to stay alive and to have their enu- 
dren and grandchildren stay alive, aw 
that cuts across ideological, religious aw 
national boundaries. 

“In the United States, a large numter 
of people have decided to engage in 
cal activity. There is discomfort and un- 
ease about the nuclear weapons race, an 
it is the balance between these contend at 
forces that will decide the outcome of 
civilisation and our species.” 

Asked about obstacles to non-proljf^*' 
tion, Sagan said, “The major ?bsl« 
my mind is not the only obstacle, b' ut 
major obstacle is the flagrant Q 
compliance to article six of the Nr . 
the United States and the Soviet Uni 

“The NPT says that the signaiojf 
nations will forego the de ve l°P me J\: f B . 
clear weapons, but in exchange, in 
iled States and the Soviet 
make dramatic reductions in their s 
gic arsenals. 

Instead, the very opposite has b 3 .^ 

pened. I think nations elsewhere ar h 

right to be Ted up with the United^ 
and the Soviet Union. The Secreta y^^ , 
era] of the UN asked, ‘By what HP" ■ 
these two nations decide the fate ol P 
Earth?’ . ; 

“You have to realise that w b ®L?j C jl 
slake is much greater than the id* ‘® s gn j 
conflicts between the United a pi 
the Soviet Union, between India an 
kistan, between Israel and its Ara 

bours - hint 1 

“What we are talking about is noil ; 

less than the survival of the hu * J js j, - 
cies. People have to recognize tnai 
the key area. ^ | 

“Whatever. aspirations you bav ® JJ Dr c- 
future, they are fundamentally ^ 
mised by the number of nuclear w r j 
in the world - 55,000 nuclear 've^ 
on planet Earth, almost all of then 'j 
powerful than the bombs which de " 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. That 
nightmare we are facing. 
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Ugandan and 
Sudanese portents 
of the future? 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 

IN AN earlier article we mentioned that the plight of Uganda 
was not solely because of its colonial heritage, sinister and 
imperialist as it was. Thus far, 1985 has witnessed two ma- 
jor political upheavals in Africa; the ouster of Mr Ja’far 
Numeiri from the Sudan and Milton Obote from Uganda. 
Both countries had a great potential in terms of natural, as 
well as human resources. Both could have broken the vi- 
cious cycle of underdevelopment and provided a progress- 
ively advancing standard of living for their citizens while 
serving as models for the rest of Africa. Within two decades 
both economies and socio-political systems have broken 
down so completely that the task before the new leaders of 
both countries seems impossible. 

The reasons for the deterioration are not hard lo identify. 
The British colonial practice of divide and rule, coupled with 
the British penchant for operating through whatever tribal 
and other parochial institutions, remains one reason. In 
both cases, the British found it easier to maintain the tribal 
and other divisions they encountered. In Uganda they per- 
petuated the Buganda and other petty kingdoms already exis- 
tent. while in the Sudan they encouraged the existent fami- 
lial and tribal divisions in addition to fueling the divisive 
feelings between north and south. 

A second reason for the present difficulty stems from the 
very creation of the modern states in both countries. The 
political boundary lines delineated for the convenience of 
the colonialist powers not only divided the same ethnic or 
tribal groups into different political entities, but also often 
included within, heterogeneously unrelated groups of peo- 
ples and tribes with historic animosities. Also, within the 
same country, tribalism was reinforced with regionalism 
thus creating another divisive element. 

I** e 7 d | v ‘ s i°n labour” between North and South, the 
Industrialized and the Less Developed Countries ( LDC’s) is 
a third reason for the present difficulties of both the Sudan 
Uganda as well as of many other countries of the Third 
World. The Industrialized countries with their advanced 
technologies and their development head-start quickly ad- 
justed their tactics and instruments in the wake of the eu- 
phoria or independence in the I950's and 1960’s. 

In need of industrialized goods for their development 
P™h 6SS ’ ihe LDC's, primarily producers of raw materials, 
tood stuffs and commodities with economies that were often 
poorly managed as well as corrupt found it difficult to trade. 
J?f adua, ly at first, and then with a rush, the balance of trade 
l 1 lt ? d towards the North causing the countries of the South 
to borrow, falling deeper and deeper into debt. Producing 
principally perishable goods and commodities as well as mis- 
management at home and abroad, made the LDC’s, includ- 
ing Uganda and the Sudan, easy prey for the forces of the 
international markets. 

nnT^io S * I'PB f i ed analysis of a highly complex situation was 
ustrni!! 8 u 0 a P°l Q 8i s e for the errors committed, but to ill- 
eaiini.r tbe combination of local mismanagement and 
bv (hp* »l ntarnado nal market forces, principally controlled 
of thn tu- S j can do and have done t0 some of the countries 
Thirrfn/k lrd World. Some writers and intellectuals of the 
Evenic/i d ’ tbe Ugandan M Ntege-Lubwana, in Africa 
« i, Une ’ l ^85) excessively blame the insensitivity and 
llousness of the World Bank and the International 
stnlm Ur , y F , und <1MF> which he calls ” Western ... in- 
adds 1 ” S -ru reca P ture " of their former colonies. He later 
colonies” l® sad l bina about this neocolonialism is that the 
intprAcf^ has no Political or social responsibility, his onlv 

■«.rcsi is economic . . . ** 

triH?'?? V0r I . nu,ch tri, th lies in this statement, and much 
coiini^u 5 i e * n it* K does not absolve the leaders of most 
denEIrlu? tbo Third World of their responsibility for the 
”nint r e affairs in their countries. Surely the 

Duniiir merchants of goods, technologies and wea- 
excu«° must be deplored for their greed, but what 

exDinLt? WB have for the so-called national leaders whose 
be£n ■*!’ a buse and colonialism of their own people has 
wevpid of any shred of mercy or responsibility? 


IsateirmatioMl 

wraffereMce 


issue at the 
Geneva 
summit 

WASHINGTON — American po- 
litical thinkers are concentrated 
now on the prospect of a summit 
meeting between President Rea- 
gan and the Soviet leader Gorba- 
chev in November. Proceeding 
this climactic conclave Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze will visit Reagan on 
27 September. In addition Pre- 
sident Mubarak of Egypt is to 
meet Reagan on 23 September 
und King Hussein to meet him on 
30 September in Washington. 
And before that King Hussein 
has already met with President 
Mubarak in Coiro and Prime 
Ministers Zaid Rifai and Abdul 
Rauf Qnsim of Syria have met in 
Jeddah. 

It seems like a game of chess 
with incalculable internal ional 
consequences hinged to the out- 
come. 

To begin at the end of the 
process, Reagan and Gorbachev 
arc going Lo talk about arms con- 
trol. the central idea being Gor- 
bachev's proposal that the Un- 
ited Stales limit SDI (Star Wars) 
in return for Soviet limitation of 
its offensive intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 

At Geneva the United States 
has offered a draft treaty unre- 
lated to SDI proving for a one- 
third reduction in warheads and 
sharp reductions in Soviet inter- 
continental ballistic missiles 
which Washington regards as a 
first strike threat. The US has 
also proposed a tradeoff of bom- 
bers and missiles. 

The Soviets have for their part 
talked informally about overall 
percentage cuts In numbers and 
how much of each country's nu- 
clear weapon should be land 


A view 
from jj 
America 
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By Dana Adain;.s SchWidj: 




based, how much submarine- 
based and how much in strategic 
bombers. 

These things are negotiable. 
The difficult issue remains space 
weapon. While at Geneva the 
Russians have maintained that 
the 1^72 Antiballistie Missile 
Treaty bars even laboratory 
research on space defence sys- 
tem. Gorbachev in his Time ma- 
gazine interview seemed a bit 
more flexible, noting that 

research eoneerning space is 
going on and it will continue.’ ’ 
He added this explanation of 
wlmt he meant by restraints: 
“What we mean is (he designing 
stage, when certain orders nrc 
given ... for specific elements of 
the systems. And when they 
start building models... when 
(hey hold field tests.’* 

By publicizing his ideas in ad- 
vance Gorbachev seems to be 
saying that significant agreemen- 
ts at the summit meeting are 
possible — in contrast to Wash- 
ington which has been inclined 
lo evade the big issue by empha- 
sizing the value of this opportun- 
ity Tor the two super power lead- 
ers to gel acquainted. 

If significant agreements are 
lo be made, or even initialed in 
November it may be wise Tor the 
two leaders to broaden their talks 
to include the idea or co- 
existence. Because, even if the 
summit was to succeed in some- 
how greatly diminishing the dan- 
ger of nuclear war, one must 
remember that Soviet aggression 
has taken many forms that made 
a mockery of the "peaceful 
co-existence” provision of the 
1972 Nixon- Brezhnev agreem- 
ent. The Russians have in fact 
moved aggressively in arming 
Egypt and Syria in the 1973 war, 
providing transport and military 
equipment for Cuban combat for- 


ces in Angola, and military sup- 
port for Yemen, Ethiopia and 
Vietnam, not to mention the 
1979 Soviet invasion of Afgha- 
nistan. 

What is needed, therefore, is 
an addition to the co- existence 
agreement asserting that politi- 
cal competition is permissible 
but must not be backed by milit- 
ary means. This would have to 
include buns on the use of proxy 
forces, on covert paramilitary 
operations, and on provocative 
intelligence operations. 

King Hussein and President 
Mubarak were undoubtedly dis- 
cussing the ideas they will mu- 
tually present in Washington, 
and these will undoubtedly in- 
clude Lhcir proposal that negotia- 
tions with Israel should even- 
tually take place under an Inter- 
national "umbrella’' consisting 
of the members of the UN Secur- 
ity Council. The Security Council 
includes the Soviet Union. For 
that reason the United States and 
Israel have thusfar said ’’no.’’ 

That brings us to the Rifai- 
Qasim meeting in Jeddah. Jor- 
dan hopes that meeting will be- 
gin Jordanian-Syrian reconcilia- 
tion. That would make an inter- 
national "umbrella" including 
the Soviet Union and Syria over 
the proposed negotiations seem 
more workable... that could be 
put to President Reagan in 
Washington on 23 and 30 Sep- 
tember. and could be considered 
by Reagan and Gorbachev in 
November. 

Who knows, such an ‘ * um- 
brella" encounter between the 
United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion — and Syria — might just 
suit the spirit of an expanded 
US-Soviet co-existence accord. 



Humane politics? 


HIS ROYAL Highness Crown Prince Hassan epito- 
mized the conviction of many when he addressed 
leaders and peoples of the Arab and Islamic worlds 
this week on the Sudan crisis, which was brought 
about by a combination of famine, civil war and po- 
litical unrest in the region as a whole. His call for 
aid and assistance lo the over 10 million Sudanese 
facing death because of starvation and disease, was 
not only made in his capacity as a statesman, but 
also as a human being. 

The satellite telecast carried a sincere plea and 
an awsome reminder or our responsibility lo TcUow 
humans with whom we share ties of brotherhood to 
say the least. 

Rut coming from a man like Prince Hasson, the 
call for help, was not an extraordinary uct. He wus 
the person who called for the remodelling of politi- 
cal issues and the resetting of priorities for the 
sake of people before anything else. Unfortunately 
it is not wise words and noble logic that function in 
the world of today, but rather the opposite. What 
frightens us is that the call of Prince Hassan will 
create a sense of awakening that will Inst — if we 
are to be optimistic — for few days only. Reality 
suggest that politics will continue to serve "strate- 
gic interests” whatever that means, ignoring in 
the process the millions of victims who have no 
place in such strategic designs: They are simply un- 
wanted byproducts of today's political machinery. 


But away from oil this, the intellectuals of to- 
day’s world now have an example to follow. Giving 
up will only prove the claim that today's intellec- 
tuals are no more than theoriticians who in actual 
terms carry within them the seeds of frustration 
and pessimism. Our task, as Prince Hassan clearly 
displayed, is to prove the contrary. If the few who 
manage to combine the qualities of knowledge and 
humanity fail to act and stop this destructive 
process through which Hie whole world is going, 
then we cannot blame those who retain a modest 
share of knowledge and limited degree of human- 
ity. 

And perhaps it is those who are able to see the 
deviation in the route of mankind and feel the cri- 
sis to come as a result suffer most. Fur they are 
like prophets attempting to warn those who see no 
reason for warnings. 

We can only say that whan millions of people die 
of hunger and disease, when fertile land is claimed 
by deserts and drought, and when blood is spilled 
for no reason why, this is when we know that 
something is seriously wrong with the politics of 
today — which in the end has only succeeded in 
erecting a wall separating those who survive be- 
cause of their strength from those who are con- 
demned as (hey become outcasts in their own land. 

Nothing which the defenders of today's polit- 
ics can say tiiat will convince us of otherwise. 
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< Sabra/Shatila: Remembering the carnage 


JERUSALEM 


THREE YEARS have passed 
since Israeli commanders sent 
Lebanese Phulangtsi units into 
the refugee camps of Sabra and 
Shatiia to carry out one of the 
most brutal and systematic 
crimes in the history of the 
Arab-lsraeli conflict. 

An estimated 3,000 Lebanese 
and Palestinians were slaught- 
ered by the Israeli- backed Phn- 
langist militiamen during the 
three day massacre from Sep- 
tember IS to September 17, 
1982. Israeli responsibility for 
the massacre is no secret despite 
attempts to whitewash it by con- 
stituting the Kahan Commission. 

The direct aim of the 1982 in- 
vasion declared by the Zionist 
government was the destruction 
of die Palestinian revolution. 
Since the Israeli army Tailed to 
crush the fighters in Beirut, they 
tried to fulfil their war aims by 
striking at the unarmed masses. 


Choosing Sabra and Shatiia re- 
fugee camps was no accident. 
These two camps had a long his- 
tory with the Palestinian revolu- 
tion and had become its symbol 
and stronghold. A massacre here 
was to facilitate the wholesale 
expulsion of Palestinians from 
Beirut and all Lebanon. 

Destroying the Palestine Ub- 

By Najwa Najjar 

Special to The Star 

eralion Organization (PLO) was 
overemphasized throughout the 
war, leading to an erroneous be- 
lief that the Lebanese people 
were not targeted. This allowed 
the Lebanese right wing to sup- 
port the Invasion and the massa- 
cres. Soon, however the reality 
of the Zionist plan, which In- 
cluded the Lebanese people, was 
discovered. 


Moshe Shared. Israeli Foreign 
Minister from 1948-56, in Ins 
book* Sacred Terror* recorded on 

May 16, 1954: 

• * According to him ( Dayan) the 
only thing that’s necessary is to 
find an officer, even just a Ma- 
jor. We should either win his 
heart or buy him with money, to 
make him agree to declare him- 
self the saviour of the Maronite 
population. Then the Israeli 
army will enter Lebanon, will oc- 
cupy the necessary territory, and 
will create a Christian regime 
which will ally itself with Israel. 
The territory from the Utani 
southward will be toally annexed 
to Israel and everything will be 
all right.” 

It has been an old Zionist 
dream to control the water re- 
sources of South Lebanon and to 
annex part of it. This dream has 
expanded to encompass full con- 



Finance , business & economy 


A family re-organizes itself In the bullet-ridden house In (be 
camp 


trol over the Lebanese economy, 
people, land and politics, thus 
becoming Lebanon's partner in 
its relations with (he other Arab 
countries. The Zionist' economic 
invasion whereby Israeli pro- 
ducts were shoveled into the Le- 
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banese market is an inSogatj 
their alms of extending i * 
control in the area. 

i. 

Also included in the for 
'plan was the division of life'' 
along sectarian and lfa: 
lines. With this goal In misJh : 
Zionists have played a majoni! 
in promoting internal clubist' 
example in the Shouf rtjY. 
The Zionist ' dream of ctKY 
such sectarian entitles dout • 
end with Lebanon, but Liu‘ 
the entire Arab region. • 


Cement companies agree on merger 

Shareholders 
meetings of SCC 
and JCFC 
approve the 
merger with 
dissensions of 
tiny groups 



In a meeting held in August 
this year, the Planning, Eco- 
nomic and Financial Committee 
decided to merge the SCC with 
the JCFC company to become 
one company. The committee 
during the meeting also assigned 
the new company’s capital to be 
JD 50 million as well as the 
shareholders rights as 76.8 mill- 
ion. After the merging, in accor- 
dance to the paid-up capital in 
both companies and the market 


price of their shares are as foll- 
ows: - 

A: The JCFC capital JD 22.5 
million x 1.710 ( value of the 
share as it was at the Amman 
Stock Exchange (ASE) before it 
was suspended) = JD 
38.400.000. 

B: The SCC paid- up capital JD 4 8 
million x 0.800 fils (value of 
the share at the ASE before the 
suspension) =38,400,000. 


By Ibtisam Dababneh 

Star Staff Writer 



AMMAN — 99. 9 per cent of the' 
total amount of share holders of 
the South Cement Company 
(SCO who attended the general 
assembly extraordinary meet- 
ing of the company last Tuesday 
approved the merger of the SCC 
with the Jordan Cement Facto- 
ries Company (JCFO. Imme- 
diately after tne results were an- 
nounced the SCC General Direc- 
tor Hatem Halawani commented 
that the merging process is in 
favour of the SCC shareholders 
and to the benefits of the 
national economy. He pointed 
out that around 158 sharehol- 
ders who own 36,971,623 
ahaies approved the merger 
j .against 24,650 shares owned by 
■ .3 shareholders. 

.The Chairman of the SCC 
, :|»ard of directors Mr AdeebTah- 
boub, who also chaired the meet- 
The old man a resided * “W that the merger of the 

eu *n ramn lost ' : SR.' ®S n, P aniee is ln accordance 

Shatlla Camp w Jth the government’s policy to 

his family. j . wjre and to supervise the 

with their photographs - • dghu of both shareholders. He 

i . rtriTfitofl* a f hat tliree suggestions 
Israeli doslsns on ^Hwerning the new company’s 
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just as Imporien 1 - 5 *.rapit^, were put forward before 
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to induce a mMS • -f 81 should be JD 60 million, the 

the Palestinians and u A second was for a capital of JD 
vlg In of which JD 22.5 

Zionists *d in . » 


Zionists oia the JCFC and JD 18 

years earlier, ™ 5 U d for ‘he SCC. The third 

ever, Palestinians anfl | - .“WjjUon was for a capital of JD 

did not flee. 1 .^miuioji to be shared JD 2 6 by 
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They financed 
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guaranteed, l0 i iaJ Sjjti profit, 
safety of J#SBiol« 



Shareholders at the meeting 

will be given new share certifi- 
cates. 

Mr Tahboub outlined to the 
shareholders the benefits from 
the merger which is to take ef- 
fect from 1 January, 1986. The 
first, he said, this process will 
secure 6 per cent profit per year 
as minimum for the sharehol- 
ders. The second is that any loss 
that might incure from the 1st of 
January till now will be written 
off. 

It is expected that an adminis- 
trative committee will be formed 
to represent the SCC. Mean- 
while, the general assembly of 
the two companies (sharehol- 
' ders) will elect the new compa- 
ny’s board of directors once the 
process for merger is completed. 

Earlier the Jordan Cement 
Factories Co ( JCFC) also held its 
extra-ordinary meeting last Sun- 
day. During which the decision 
for mergery was taken neverthe- 
less there was strong opposition 
by many of the JCFC sharehol- 
ders, who attended the meeting. 
Only 54 shareholders. 28 of 
them who hold 89.4 per cent of 
the total shares, l.e 12,800,302 
shares voted for the mergery 
while the rest 26 shareholders 
representing 7.5 per cent i.e 
1,708,048 share voted against. 
Around 3.4 per cent of the 
shareholders abstained. 

...\Mr Shawkat Sboul, the ex- 
general director and chairman of 
the board of directors who 
strongly opposed the merger, 
was given, the permission to 
speak after a great reluctance 
about the SCC’s situation and 
how it sustained JD 1 1 million 
loss in 1985 compared with.jp 
8.8 million profit gained by the 
JCFC at the same year. This, ac- 
cording to him is due to the weak 
management and debts. Mr Sboul 
also anticipated that the compa- 
ny's lose will reach JD 46 mill- 
ion after the merger. . 

In his speech, Mr Sboul 
pointed out, when the govern-' 
ment decided to establish the 


SCC, the JCFC tried to convince 
the government to establish SCC 
under its umbrella. “But this,” 
he said, “did not work out”. He 
went on to explain that in a 
‘meeting held in June this year, 
the Minister of Industry and Tr- 
ade said that “if a serious 
I measure is not taken to save the 
*SCC from its current situation. It 
will turn into a junkyard within 
the coining two years.” ■ 

Meanwhile, the SCC contracts 
with Egypt and Saudi Arabia for 
export of SCC cement are prov- 
ing to be a failure. The produc- 
tion costiper tonne Is S20.6 
while the market price to be 
charged is $2 1 per tonne. There- 
fore, there will only be substan- 
tial loss in this deal. 

Among those who protested 
was Mr Mohammad Ali Budeir, a 
shareholder of the company, 
iwho suggested that the date of 
'merging should be on 1 January, 
1986 rather than 1985. He also 
called for the formation of a 
committee of six members, three 
I of whom representing the pri- 
vate sector. This committee, ac- 
cording to Mr Budeir, should 
conduct an indepth study and 
evaluation of the merging 
process due to the fact that the 
current evaluation is faulty. But 
neither of his suggestions were 
'accepted. 

Mr Budeir was the first of 
shareholders who staged a wal- 
kout in protest, and abstained 
from voting. Twenty six other 
shareholders followed him. 

Another shareholder, who is 
among those who founded JCFC 
back in the early 50’s stood up 
during the meeting and refused 
strongly to the idea of merging 
among other things, commented 
“On what basis are we to be- 
come shareholders of a company 
which is a total failure”. 

It was clear that the shares 
owned by the government played 
a very important role that paved 
the way in favour of the merg- 
ing. 
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STOP PRESS! 

Change of pricing policy 

Amman Bookshop announces a major change 
in pricing policy starting today — 
THURSDAY 19.9.85 — All paperback books 
shall be sold at the same prices they sell 
abroad: A reduction of almost 45 per cent. 
This arrangement applies to all pocket books 
displayed at the following branches of Amman 
Bookshop. 

AMMAN BOOKSHOP — at the 3rd Circle 
| AMMAN BOOKSHOP — at Al-WAHA STORES 
AMMAN BOOKSHOP — R.S.S. ROAD 
AMMAN BOOKSHOP ■*- UNIVERSITY OF YARMOUK 
AMMAN BOOKSHOP — HOUSING BANK COMPLEX 


|NOnCE 

AQABA RAILWAY CORPORATION 
NOTICE FOR PROCUREMENT 
PURCHASE OF 90 PHOSPHATE 
HOPPER WAGONS 

TENDER NO. 14 / 8S 


Tenders are invited from eligible bidders for supply 
and delivery of phosphate hopper wagons as per the 
following: 

1. Design, manufacture, testing and delivery of 90 
hopper wagons and spares as described in the speci- 
fications and according to the general conditions 
mentioned in the tender documents. 

2. Tender documents can be purchased on payment of 
a non refundable sum of 1 60 JD. from A. R. C. rep- 
resentative in our liaison office In the Ministry of 
Transport or from Ma’an offices of A.R.C. 

3. The last date for submission of offers is 12.00 
o’clock Sunday 1.12.85. The tenders fire required 
to be submitted in a large sealed envelope, on 
which shall be written clearly the hame and the 
number of the tender, and which should contain 

• two sealed envelopes, one in respect of the techni- 
cal offer and the other In respect of the financial 
offer. Sealed tenders are to be handed over to the 
Chief Clerk, A.R.C. head, office at Ma’aii. 


SAHEL HAMZEH 
Director General 
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'AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM WEDNESDAY 
11 TO SUNDAY' 1ASEPTEMBER 


NAME OF COMPANY 


OPEN PRICE CLOSE PRICE CHANGE* 


ARAB MONETARY ESTB- 
JORDAN SECURITIES 
JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 
ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 
JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 
JORDAN INVEST. A FINANCE 
ISLAMIC BANK 
JORDAN-KUWAIT 
HOUSING BANK 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

ARAB BANK 
JORDAN GULF BANK 
FINANCE AND CREDIT 
NATIONAL WALLET 
JORDAN ARAB INVESTMENT 
JORDAN BANK 
PETRA BANK 

REALESTATE MONETARY ESTAB. 

MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

JORDAN DAIRY 
ARAB ALUMINUM 
ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

DAR AL DAWA 
PAPER AND CARDBOARD 
i JORDAN PHOSPHATES 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 
J1MCO 

JORDAN REFINERIES 
NATIONAL STEEL 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 
ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 
ARAB PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 
JORDAN GLASS 
JORDAN LIME A BRICKS 
ARAB DETERGENTS 
NATIONAL MINING 
JORDAN CIGARETTE A TOBACCO 
JORDAN WOOD MANUFACTURERS 
AL INTAG AGRICULTURAL 
ARAB TANNING 

jwicd 

CATTLE AND POULTERY i 
JORDAN BEER : . 

INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

jqrdan^french insu* ! 

JERUSALEM INSURANCE 
HOLY., LAND INSURANCE 
JORDAN INSURANCE' 

YARMdUK. INSURANCE 
^^HAnONAL INSURANCE ' 


BANKS 

1.320 

1.070 

1.100 

1.030 

2.870 

1.100 

2.080 

2.690 

1.750 

1.000 

180.000 

1.600 

1.020 

.760 

2.000 

24.600 

3.250 

19.000 

INDU8TRY 

.670 

1.130 

.720 

3.240 

1.500 

2.470 

2.770 

.630 

.810 

6.910 

1.210 

.780 

1.060 

1.170 

.650 

.290 

1.250 

.460 

.330 

3.850 

1.670 

13.000 

.280 

2.080 

1.820 

1.280 

.480 

3.800 

.800 

1 - 020 . 

INSURANCE 

3.050 
1.230 : 
1.060 

11.300 

v .ado . 

... -010 


1.360 

1.070 

1.000 

1.030 

2.860 

1.110 

2.590 

2.670 

1.750 

1.010 

173.000 
1.640 
1.020 

.760 

2.000 

24.600 

3.300 

18.500 

.670 

1.110 

.780 

3.230 

1.480 

2.410 

2.760 

.670 

.820 

6.850 

. 1.210 
.790 
1.050 
1.170 
.720 
.300 
1.240 
.450 
.320 
3,706 
1 « 660 

13.000 
.230 

2.100 
1.840 
1.300 
.480 
3,750 
.920 , 

1 - 040 


3.080 
. 1.240- 
1.050 
.11. 700 . 
.Soo 
.■*00 


^^HAnONAL INSURANCE ; , . .Z' : ^0 

: KT^: V-; 

flARCO HOUeiNG ' ' ■. ' ' 

AtfftRCQ • • - , -770 .760 ' 

> 660 ■ / ■■ . -wo , 

\ - ... ■ \ 

S^CTRkciTy cov . . : V ^ --p . 

HOTELS/ •, • 


+ .03 

- .09 

- .003 
+ .009 
+ .25 

- .001 

+ .01 ' 
- .03 
+ .025 


+ .02 

- .03 

- .02 
+ .08 
~ .003 

- .013 

- .02 

- .003 
+ .06 
+ .01 

- .008 

+ .01 

- .009 

+ .11 
+ .03 
~ .02 

- .02 

- .03 

- .04 
~ .005 

“ .18 
+ .009 
+ .01 
+ .02 

- -01 
t .15 
+■ .02 


+ .009 
+ .oop 
- .009 
+ .04 

i . 

~ .135. 
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Market stable 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 
Star Financial Market Analyst 

THE MARKET witnessed a decline in the share prices at th. 
opening which was mainly attributed to the fall in the .hi™ 
prices of Arab Bank and Jordan Wood and Timber Industrie 
However the situation Improved gradually during the wJl’t 
prices 8 l ° ma,ntain a telance between the opening and closlsj 

The Arab Bank shares which hit a record level or JD 200 In ihn 
past weeks fell sharply to JD 1 73 at closing last week. 

130,000 shares were handled at a market value 
JD 1,586,000 divided among 1,600 contracts. 

, The daily handling average came to JD 400,000 with adevU- 
tion of 1 6. 8 per cent or 4. 2 per cent of total around this awr- 1 
age, thus indicating stability at the market. 

The shares of 65 companies were handled from which 26 eon- 
panles gained Including: 


1* Islamic Bank closing at JD 2. 590 up from JD 2.080 

2- Jordan Investment 

Industries closing at JD 1 . 300 up from JD 1.280 

3- Jordan Tobacco & closing at JD . 720 up from JD .650 

Cigarettes Co. 

4- Arab Aluminium Co. closing at JD .780 up from JD.720 
22 companies lost Including: 

I - Jordan Wood 

Industries Co. closing at JD . 230 down 

. from JD. 280 

2- International 

Insurance Co. closing at JD .700 down 

from JD . 8 1 0 

3- Jordan Finance House closing at JD 1 .000 down 

, from JD 1. 100 

4- Jordan Hotels and 

Tourism Co. closing at JD 3. 450 down 

from JD 3.600 

5- Jordan Chemicals Co.closing at JD 3.700 down 

from 3.850 

17 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 120,000 shares 
were traded at a market value of JD 50,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the set' 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sector 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

67.496 
22.996 

5.496 
4.296 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 

Banks (out of 21 traded) Share Share 

of sector of market 

1- Arab Bank 36.596 24.696 

2- Jordan Finance House 23.596 15.8% 

3* Jordan Kuwait Bank 12.456 8.496 

4- National Financial Investments. 4 96 9.4% 

Industrials (out of 29 traded) 

I - Arab Aluminium Industries 4 7 % 10.4% 

2- Arab Medicine i 

• Manufacturing Co. 8.8% 2% 

3 - Jordan Petroleum Refinery 8.8% 1.9% 

Services (out or 9 traded) ' 

lj- Jordan Electrio power 38,7% 1.7% 

Insurance (out of 6 traded) . 

1 - Jordan Insurance . rffl. [ %. 1.8% 


10.4% 


38,7% 


60. t % 
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fepOTLIGHT 

Ion a developing nation 


Malawi 
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Malawi, one or Africa’s smaller countries, lies alongside ihc 
great Lake Malawi in Che Rift Valley which dominates ihe land 
locked nation. The lake. Ihe third largest In Africa, forms most 
of (he eastern boundary of Malawi and covers about 20 per- 
cent or its IqihI territory. 

The country la heavily populated, agricultural, and under 
President for Life Haatings Banda haa followed posf- 
Independanee policies (hat Isolated 11 rrom many other African 
nations. 

Portuguese settlers were known 10 have visited the area in 
the 17 th century and traded with scattered groups or Manure 
people who settled during Ihe southward migrations of ihe 
Bantu. 

In the 19ih century Scottish missionaries began to arrive 
following explorations by David Livingstone, and in 1981 the 
British Government declared a prutecioraic over British 
Cent ral Africa, which came to be known an Nynsa land 

Colonial policy concentrated on the agricultural Interest of 
the small settler economy, and today agriculture still domi- 
nates the economy. Agricultural produce accounts for some 80 
percent of expons. mainly tobacco, tea. sugar and ground nuts. 
Maize fs the principal subalsjcnce crop. 

Mineral resources are spare - mainly marble for the manu- 
facture of cement, and most power comes from hydroelectric 
sources which are being Inirnitlvcly developed. 

In 1953. despite considerable African opposition. Nyasalanri 
waa joined with Northern and Southern I (hod min to form ilic 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasolnud 

In 1958. a group or young nallonsllstH invited Ur. Hnndn m 
return to Nyasaland alter 40 years practising medicine In 
Britain and Ihe United States. Banda denounced Ihe Federa- 
tion fiercely and the colonial authorities declared a arale of 
emergency and Jailed him and other black leaders. 

Subsequently Banda was released and the Federation was 
dissolved In 1963. Malawi became Independent on July 6. 1964 
with Banda as President; when the country became a republic 
In I960, he became President for Life. 

Banda's foreign policies have been condemned by the Orga 
nlzuilon of African Unity as 100 accommodating to South 
Africa, and Internally he haa been criticized for repression. 

The U.S. Freedom House organization which assesses liber- 
ties round the world gives Malawi a ranking of 6 Tor political 
rights and 7 for civil liberties on a scale of 1 (beau to 7 (worst). 

Malawi la one or the world s poorest nations and while Us 
economic growth between 1965 and 1975 averaged 3.3 percent 
tn real terms. IhlB mostly depended on Increased production of 
cash crops combined with favorable world market prices. 

Primary education and preventive medicine have been given 
low priority in development budgets, and this Is rellected In 
Malawi's poor quallty-of-llfe rankings. 
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Dollar rallies, gold falls 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar rallied against the ma- 
jor hard currencies Wednesday at the start of what 
dealers predicted would be an erratic trading day in ad- 
vance of fresh figures on US economic performance. 
Gold prices fell. 

The dollar broke the 2.90 barrier against the West 
German Mark, surprising traders In Frankfurt. But 
they predicted the dollar would fluctuate again before 
Friday, when the flash, or early projection of third- 
quarter US Gross National Product, is made public. 

Opinions on European markets are divided as to 
whether the flash will show resurgent US growth or a 
continued lag. 

The market really doesn’ t know what to believe and 
Its going to stay that way until Friday, said one Frank- 
furt currency dealer. 

After falling In listless, erratic trading Tuesday, the 
dollar gained almost two centimes against the Swiss 
Franc, nine centimes against the French Franc, and 
2.9 cents against the Dutch Guilder. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe' s busi- 
ness day begins, the dollar rose to a closing 242.05 
Yen from Tuesday's 241.25. Later, In London, it was 
quoted at 242.08 Yen. 

Other dollar rates at mid- morning, compared with 
late Tuesday: 

— 2.9085 West German Marks, up from 2.8735 

— 3.3903 Swiss Francs, up from 2.3740 

— 8.8650 French Francs, up from 8.7750 

— 3.2695 Dutch Guilders, up from 3. 2405 
-> 1,949.00 Italian Lire, up from 1,933.50 

— 1.37885 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.37700 

In London, the dollar rose against the British Pound. 
It cost $1.3332 to buy one pound, cheaper than the 
$1.34225 price late Tuesday. 

Gold markets reported busy trading as the metal fell. 

It opened In London at a bid price of $315.80 a troy 
ounce, compared with late Tuesday's 317.00. At 
mld-mornlng Wednesday, the city's five major bullion 
dealers fixed a recommended price of $315.50. 

In Zurich, the bid price was $315.40, down from 
317.45 late Tuesday. 

Earlier, in Hong Kong, gold fell $3.40 to close at a 
bid 316.15. 

In New York Tuesday, gold fell $2.80 to close at 
316.60. 

Silver prices also fell in London where the metal was 
selling at a bid price of $5.88 a troy ounce, down from 
Tuesday's late bid of 5.98. 




USA^for Africa board allocates $34 million 


10S ANGELES — USA for 
Mrlci Executive Director 
M*rty Rogol announced 7 Au- 
put that the foundation's 
»trd of directora, In a meet- 
ing held in Los Angeles on 2 
has determined the 
Odrlbutlon of $34 million In 
USA for Africa monies. 

».? peclf ! c 9l * ns ware nude at 
toe nweong regardlB (h9 a u. 
««Hon of $10 million In em- 
jRp NM.tadi to eight 
f*rt j “J?® most critically af- 

the P d B1 | A 5 C 2 11 countri es- By 

iin«. ead of S*P tem her I deci- 
“om regarding an additional 


$7 million In emergency funds 
will be made by the board of 
directors. 

The board also ratified the 
criteria necessary for consid- 
eration of recovery and deve- 
lopment projects. 

According to Rogol, em- 
ergency relief monies totall- 
ing will be allocated In the 
foUowlng areas: Transporta- 
tion, logistics and communi- 
cation) storage (l.e., ware- 
housing facilities for em- 
ergency supplies); medical/ 
nutritional supplies; shelter; 
and drilling equipment to fa- 


Exchange rates in Dinar 


US dollar . 1 

Sterling podnd 

mark . . . 
French] fyanc 
franc 

'^hguijdar 
Jalian lira ( 1000) »• 
SwdtUsMcroner . •- 

Saudi rjyai' -; ... 
-dinar 

UAE dirhahV - : f 


£*ypuan pound ' 1 ; 
"Syflah lira : . • • 

•W-dlharTh 


.163 
.119 ; 
.200 
.044 
.108 
.1.290 
',107 ■ 
.255 . 
.033 - 
.362 
1. 140 


.397 
.537 
.136 
.045 
.165 
.121 
.205 
.046 
.108 
1.295 
.107 
; 262 
.034 
.370 
1.150 


National Jordanian Exchange Company 


cllltate water well- digging.- 
Distribution of the above- 
named emergency goods and 
services will be handled by 
private relief agencies (repre- 
sented by InterActton) and 
agencies associated with the 
United Nations. Those agen- 
cies have recommended that 
goods and services purchased 
with USA for Africa monies 
be immediately distributed to 
eight severely- stricken Afri- 
can countries; Sudan, Ethio- 
pia, Burkina Faso, Chad, 
Mall, Niger, Mozambique and 
Mauritania. 

(USA for Africa release) 


(Gold in Jordan) 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 1 8 September. 
1985 were as follows: 

1 8 ct. . JD 3. 1 00 per granune 
21 ct.. JD3.600 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD4.300 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4.125.000 

Ounce JD 133. 500 

Gold Sterling.... JD 29.800 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadi Pound.... JD 26.200 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Gold 


LONDON (AP) — Late gold 
prices (In US dollars per troy 
ounce) on 18 September: 


London 
Paris 
Frankfurt 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 


314.30 bid 
316.86 fixed 
315.85 fixed 
316.50 bid 
316.15 bid 


What money earns iii foreign currencies 


On 17 September, 1985 


Currencies 

Period 

f M 

2 M 

3 M 

6 M ' 

9 M : 

12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


D FIs ' Yen 


8 1/16 
8 1/8 
8 3/16 
8 9/16 
8 5/8 

8 13/26 

9 1/2 

10 1/8 
10 3/8 
10 5/8 


1 

m 

4 5/8 

4 11/16 

5 1/4 

5 11/16 
63/16 

6 5/16 


99/16 
9 1:1/ 16 

9 7/8 

10 7/16 

10 7/8 

11 3/8 


4 5/8 
4 5/8 
4 5/8 
4 13/16 
4 7/8 
4 13/16 


5 3/4 
5 3/4 
5 3/4 
5 13716 
5 13/16 
5 7/8 


6 3/8 
6 5/16 
6 5/16 
6 1 / 4 
6 1/4 
6 1/4 


Sterling 

Pound 

11 5/8 
11 5/8 
11 5/8 
U 1/2 
113/8 
11 5/16 


(Source: Finance and Credlt^ Corporation) 
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A visit to the Boeing aerospace industry 


.Saif Kl Slicrlf 

SiHxinJ to The Star 

I GOT an opportunity to visit 
the Boeing Aerospace com- 
pany in Scuttle USA in August 
along with a group of journal- 
ists Horn the Arabian Gulf. 
One or the largest aeroplane 
industries in the world, the 
Boeing employs 90.000 peo- 
ple. But had it not been for 
the use of modern technology 
and computer the employees 
would have been doubled. 
The programme of the visit 
included examining the pro- 
duction of commercial air- 
crafts or all types such as 7 27 
and the giant aeroplane the 
Boeing 74 7 known as Jumbo. 

Our programme included visit- 
ing the stages (hiring which aer- 
oplanes were built. On the fiisl 
day we saw planes or medium 
xi/e, 737 and 757. the second 
.day wc saw the big aircrafts such 
us 747 and 767. ' I sliaU novv 
mention briefly about the 
planes wv saw. 

Boeing 737 

The Boeing 7 37 is currently 
the best-selling jetliner in the 
world, and boasts the largest 
customer base of uny commercial 
jet Aircraft. As of August l , 
1984, Boeing had sold 1,2 IS of 
the short- to- medium- range twi- 
njctx to 1 1 7 customers world- 
wide. 

Versatility, reliability and a 
continuing modernization pro- 
gramme account for much of the 
popularity of Boeing's smallest 
jetliner. Improved engines, bet- 
ter utilization of interior space, 
ease of maintainability and new 
digital avionics have helped 
make the 7 37 the most produc- 
tive and economical airplane in 
its class. 

The 7 37 presently is offered in 
three models: the Advanced 
737-200. which seats 120 pass- 
engers in typical one- class ser- 
vice; the Advanced - 20QC (con- 
vertible passenger/ cargo), anc 
the new generation 737-300. 
with single-class seating for 
141. Alt are available in optional 



Mcdlameu at Boeing Company In Seatle: From left to right, Mr 
SaIT El Sherlf (Star), Mr Farouk O' Shqnohun, Boeing public re- 
lations manager (Middle East area), Mr David Jimenez. Boeing 
public relations director and Mr Saber Amin', (advertising manager? 
AI-Qnbas (Kuwait) 
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higher gross weights for increa- 
sed payload or range. 

Today’s Advanced version of 
the -200 twinjet incorporates 
aerodynamic refinements. n 
stopping package with improved 
anti- skid and automatic brakes, 
and more powerful fuel- efficient 
engines that greatly improve 
payload/ range capability and 
short- field n**formancc. 

Boeing 757 

The Boeing 757 is a new twin- 
engine, short- to- medium- range 
jetliner which combines a proven 
fuselage size with a new techn- 
ology wing, engines and light- 
weight materials to offer airlines 
outstanding fuel efficiency. Its 
passenger capacity Is between 
that of the 727 and the 767. It 
retains the passenger appeal nnd 
flight frequency advantages of 
the former while providing un- 
matched fuel efficiency. 

The 757 carries 178 to 186 
passengers in US airline first- 
class/tourist mixed-seating. It 
can accommodate up to 239 
passengers in all- tourist charter 
arrangement. 

Fuel efficiency of the new air- 
liner was a key design goal. On a 
500-mile 1800 km) flight the 
twinjet is up to 80 per cent more 
fuel-efficient per- seat than the 
airplanes it will displace front 
airline fleets, A 10-airplane 757 
fleet, for example, replacing 


'7 27- 1 00s would save $23 mill- 
ion a year (In 1982 dollars) in 
ruol costs, and in addition would 
realize sizable labour cost sav- 
ings due to its higher productiv- 
ity. These fuel and labour cost 
savings lead to excellent operat- 
ing economies. 

The Boeing 767 twinjet 

The Boeing 767 is an entirely 
new commercial passenger air- 
plane design making use of the 
latest in technology to provide 
: maximum efficiency in the face 
of rising costs, while extending 
twin-aisle passenger cabin con- 
venience to touIcs never before 
served by wide- body airliners. In 
the 7 6 7ER extended- range ver- 
sion, it is the longest-range 
twinjet airliner available any- 
where. The recently announced 
767-300 with lengthened fusel- 
age increases the capacity for 
medium-range service by some 
50 passengers. 

Production of the new twinjet 
began with an order for 30 
medium- range 767s announced 
by United Airlines July 14, 
1978. The first 767, a Boeing- 
owned aircraft, was completed 
and rolled out of the Boeing 
747/767 plant in Everett, 
Washington, August 4, 1981, 
and made its initial flight Sep- 
tember 26, 1981. 

The jetliner is designed to 
meet the requirements of air- 


’rachwWJCY coup BRING! Thls ls nttt as engineer’s dream, bat merely an 

iW "B^lng-ls studying several 

■ b«co« In 1991, all or which 

; 4^ Into a ten fuel- efficient airplane in tfa* 148-1 <0 passenger size. They tn- 

■tructnres. Uthlum-alnmlnafa alloys simpler electronic 
.rff* f “ ( propfan) engines, The combination promises to reduce by half the 
fjel >M*lr#8 t* carry each puseagtr one mile, compared t« airliners of the 1980s. — Boeing 


The giant 747s are built here — exclusive plant. 

lilies in the I 980s and beyond. It Is enough t 
is powered by two high-bypass- 32,000 avtn 
ratio lurbofan engines — either .7, , wins 
General Electric CF6-80As or !■» iVJ 1 * 

Pratl & Whitney JD9D-7R4s - ba°“SS?t 
at airline option. _ One wins 4 



The Boeing 747 

The Boeing 747-300, cap- 
able of carrying 10 per cfenl 
more passengers than earlier 
models, is the tenth version of 
the popular jumbo jetliner to be 
produced. The extended- upper- 
deck model marked its first an- 
niversary In commercial service 
in March 1 984. 

Although its fuselage length 
remains (he same as the first 
747 which went into commercial 
service in 1970, it features an 
upper deck which is 23 feet lon- 
ger than that of previous models. 

The 747-300, and modified 
versions of the 747-200. pro- 
vide airlines with greater earn- 
ing power at low initial cost per 
seat, as well as improved 
three- class interiors. Boeing is 
.also offering new model 747 
sidewall stowage bins which 
nearly double passenger carry-on 
capacity. 

The “jumbo jet*’ has been 
produced in 10 models, some 
with the ability to carry more 
than 600 passengers, or more 
than 125 tons of cargo. Since its 
introduction, the 747 has conti- 
nued to incorporate technologi- 
cal developments and product 
improvements to enhance its 
position as the leader in its 
class. 

Passenger models now offer 
all-economy seating capacities 
from 331 (747SP) to a high- 
density count of 624 (short- 
i range 747-300SR). And. the 
j aircraft operates over sectors 
ranging from 78 statute miles 
(125 km) 747SR to 7,500 sta- 
tute miles (12,067 km) 747- 
200B. 

The 747SP holds the world’s 
distance record for commercial 
aircraft at 10,259 miles 
(16,507 km), from Seattle to 
Capetown, South Africa. 

The 747 is the largest aircraft 
ever built for commercial use. 
First details of this “jumbo jet" 
were announced April 13, 1966, 
with the news that Pan American 
World Airways had signed a con- 
tract for 25. 

1 The first 7 47 was rolled out on 
September 30. 1968. First flight 
was February 9. 1969, and the- 
'aircraft entered service Janu- 
ary 21, 1970. The first million 
passengers were carried by 747s 
;in six months after the superjets 
entered commercial service. By 
the ond or 1983 deliveries were 
588 aircraft to 66 customers, 
i with announced orders at 619. 

, | Revenue hours logged by that 
time had exceeded 13.8 million, 
,and an estimated 484 million 
passengers had been carried. 

,747 Faqts 

Tb* pome repaired to light the 
n»la 747 naaofaeturiag buildlag 
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Is enough to light more ihn 

32.000 average American bom 

— The 747 wing area (5,500 stem 
feet) Is larger than three J-M- 
room homes, or s college buhl- 
ball court. 

— One wing of the 747 welghi 

28.000 pounds (12. 700 kg), In 
times the weight of Doelcg’s flrii ! 
airplane, the B&W. 

— The 747 test programme ripic- 
sented four years of work, no 
$165 million and Incorpouid 
more than 1,300 Individual lent. 

— There are well over 135 ollu 
(217 km) of wire In the 747. 

— The tall height of the 747 li 

equivalent to that of a dx-stari; 
building. I 

— Seventy- five thousand englntdit 
drawings were used to produce tb 
Number One 747. 

— Six hundred 747s lined up dob it 
tall would span 26.3 mllosdni 
Amman to Jerasb). 

— A South African Airways 7475? 

landed In Cape Town folloirfafi 
10, 290-mlle nonstop flight fm 
Paine Field, Washington. Kiitil 
a world’ s distance record for coo 
mercial airplanes. J 

— First 550 -passenger 747 drib* 
ered, an SR to Japan Air Liu*- 

Peace shield 

1 BOEING AEROSPACE Com- 
pany was selected as prime coo- 
tractor for the Royal Saudi Ah 
F orce ground-based air defen« 
command, control and communi- 
cations systems in Februuy 
1985. 

The programme, named Peace 
Shield, is a foreign military 
programme, and the award 
Boeing included three conWW 
with a total value of S I ■ 1 « 
ion. The first in the amount * 
$847,662,384 is for the equj 
, ment and integration of the 
tern. It was awarded by&etf 
nic Systems Division of the 
Air Force, Hanscom Air ro I 
Base, Massachusetts. A « c , . 
contract in the amount - 
$331,305,047 covers coW* 
tor technical services mm®™* 
of organizational and ,nter |ot . 
ate maintenance. ° l n ,\i. 1 
training and personnel sup?* 
services. It was awarded W » 
cramento Air Logistics ce 
McClellan Air Force Base. 
•fornla. The third contract* 
amount or S2.9B6.4S4 
awarded by Air Training, 
mand, Randolph Air Fore 
Texas. Electronic Sysle^ 
sion Is responsible for 
plemenling the system- 
The overall project is 
tl mated to cost S3. 94 
The remaining $2.76 bill 
the P&ace Shield budget Mil 
elude equipment, suppn ^ 
mostly services to be P« r j. v jj 
by other companies, *** ** 
works and infrastructur ■ *” 
than $400 million worth * » 
tracts, within the 
have been awarded to ^' 
Electric and Pratt kWg* 
17 long-range ground raaa 
temp. 
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Computers 


Shapes and sizes 

BEFORE WE get Into computers, we must first realize 
that computers come In many shapes and sizes, the 
smallest ones are no longer than a typewriter and the 
biggest, with all their peripheral equipment, fill several 
large room s. Therefore, prices vary for different sizes 
and kinds. Peripheral equipment are those parts of a 
computer that are external to the central processing 
unit. For example, disk drives and printers are peri- 
pherals. We will start by discussing the overall struc- 
ture of a typical medium sized computer, later detailed 
information about each component of a computer sys- 
tem will be Introduced to our readers. 

At first sight most computers appear to be a collec- 
tion of boxes of various shapes and sizes, lights flash- 
ing, paper pouring out, disk drives whirring and tape 
drives moving. Each of these boxes, or peripherals, Is 
called a device or unit, and all the units are connected 
by a large number of wires underneath the floor of a 
computer room. So typical medium sized computer cons- 
ists of the following units: A central processing unit 
called a CPU, Input devices, output devices, terminals 
and an operator' s console. 

CPU consists of solid state electronic components 
such as transistors and Integrated circuits (chips). The 
CPU has three parts, the control unit, the ALU or 
Arithmetic Logic Unit and main memory. 

The Control Unit controls the operation of the com- 
puter, it get and executes Instructions and programmes, 
controls the peripheral equipment, decides which other 
parts of the CPU are to be used, etc. 

The Arithmetic Logic Unit performs data comparisons 
and arithmetic functions. 

Main Memory Is that part of the CPU which stores 
data and programmes. Memory consists of RAM and 
ROM. RAM Is Random Access Memory which Is access- 
able to programmes and ROM Is Ready Only Memory 
which can not be changed. 

One thing that few people know about a computer Is 
that U can do only three things. It can add, compare 
and move data. A computer cannot subtract, multiply or 
divide numbers. In order to subtract numbers It comp- 
lements the number to be subtracted, adds It the min- 
uend (the number to be subtracted from) and then 
complements the answer. To multiply the computer uses 
a series of additions and shifts. Division Is accom- 
plished by shifting and complementary addition. 

Next week we will discuss the input and ouput devices 
that a typical computer uses. 

Maha Mabadeen 


Master mind 
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alphatronic P 50/P 60 
Personal Computers 
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New products available in Amman 


J ** ™ IB ** 18 CALLED MASTER MIND , COMPUTER HILL SAVE A NUMBER 

1 W °F DIGITS IN THIS NUMBER WILL BE (1-S) .EVERY DIGIT HAS A RANGE 
FROM 1 TO 9 , AS YOU CHOOSE, YOU HAVE TO GUESS THE NUMBER. IF YOU 

" 2 A DIGIT IN ITS POSITION YOU HILL GET 'O' .IF IT IN NOT 
m THE RIGHT POSITION YOU GET ■+■ ELSE YOU GET NOTHING 

2 NE88AGEB <0,+» WILL HELP YOU TO KNOW THE CORRECT 

w RESULT , IF VOU WANT TO KNOW THE SAVED WJMBER BEFORE, 
m WHEN YOU ASKED ABOUT YOUR GUESSING' 

« tries*® 

MMXJH 

im TWU ®> f MASTER HIND* » PRINT 

'NUMB OF DIFFERENT DIGITBIMAX 9>'|N 
ua 9 7*®* GOTO 120 
« WUT 'LENGTH OF CODE (MAX 6) ML 
2 * L > 4 THEN GOTO 140 

^ HIDDEN NUMBER CONTAINS* |L 
ISA Baiul ' DIBITB RANGING BETWEEN I AND' INI*.' 

ssrr TOL 

251!SS!S:; h,,,,ot ■ 

S i! P H. T * V0UR GUESSt'IDS 

S T1€N GOTO 410 

2JI jyafWOLTO GOTO 220 

gJS 1 " 1 T0L ' 

^S l a* Wtmip,<p, » Ill)>iraiWT DCI,, “ "* ,NEXT 1 

*Jf«I-lT0L 

)» b,m U> " D<I> THEN PRINT 'O' I' MELBE 330 

l«l TO L 
2 TO L 

3T* ii,. THRN PRINT *+“| • M ELSE GOTO 3S0 

SS 7 JINEXT I . 

Spur • 

Hi JL^H- TWH GOTO 210 
PRINTS J° 18001 next I . 

PIIINT T«(iJ»| INT TABn,,, ‘ THB R1GHT 13 ‘ 

2&*L T0 L,P "W Ctl)|' * 1 1 NEXT I 

W;El<Q • ,PRlmiPRINT TABU0) |* AFTER' |TMES4*TRIEB* 




TRIUMPH — Adler Corporation has announced it's 
new Alphatronic P 50/P 60 personal computer. The 
machine Is IBM PC compatible and has the following 
specifications — 

Central Processor — INTEL 80186 16 bit micro- 
processor running at 6 MHz with 256-5 1 2 memory on 
CPU board. A colour/ monochrome board is built in. 
The CPU uses MS-DOS 2. 1 1 operating system. 

Monitor — 12” am^rer screen that is flicker free and 
non- reflective. It ha$.25 lines and displays 80 charac- 
ters per line. Resolution varies from 160 x 160 pixels 
to 640 x 200/400 pixels depending on use. 

Keyboard — Free standing, flat, with ergonomic wrist 
rest that has separate numeric keypad and separate cur- 
sor controls. It also contains 1 8 programmable func- 
tion keys, special function keys and an Alpha key for 
typewriter mode operation. 

Disk Drives and Interfaces — Many options are avail- 
able depending upon the model. The P 50/1 has two 
360 K floppy drives. The P 50/2 has two 800 K 
floppy. The P 60/ 1 has one I 2.5 M Winchester hard 
disk and one 360 K floppy, while the P 60/2 has the 
Winchester and one 800 K floppy. An RS232 interface 
is standard along with Centronics printer interface and 
4 spare IBM compatible expansion slots. 


What’snew 


Software 


— For languages the 
Triumph- Adler offers the 
following: BASIC, For- 

Tran, Pascal, COBOL and 
INTEL 8088/ 8086 ass- 
embly language. 

New for this machine — 
OPEN ACCESS Software 
package which contains 
the following: 

Information Management 
Spread Sheet 
3-D Graphics 
Word Processor 
Communications Utility 
Time Manager Programme 


Computer games V Attention!!! 


A small logic game — What is the next number tn the 
sequence? 

1) 6 24 72 288 864 — 

2) 11 13 10 12 9 — 

3) 20 36 51 67 82 — 

4 5 15 75 225 1125 - 

5) 7 5 12 10 17 - 

6) 1 20 4 22 6 - 


Tbe answers will be given In next week* s column. 


Programmes are Invited 
from our readers who work 
on computers, *\1th com- 
plete details of the ma- 
chine. Mall your contribu- 
tions to The Jerusalem 
Star, P.O. Box 591, Aiu- 
nian, Jordan. 
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opinion 


The Middle 
East in the 
US- Soviet 
summit 


By: Sail m 

THE MIDDLE East problems will prob- 
ably be touched on lightly or even to- 
tally ignored at the next November 
summit meeting between US president 
Ronald Reagan and Soviet leader Mik- 
hail Gorbachev for a vuriety of reusons 
ranging from the present state of rela- 
tions between the two superpowers and 
the current circumstances in the re- 
gion. 

At the beginning, the two sides will 
embark ..i a heated urgument about 
outstanding bilateral problems nnd 
there could be no lime loft for a discus- 
sion of regional issues of international 
dimensions. The thorny issue of arms 
control was perhaps the primary mo- 
tive which has prompted Moscow and 
Washington to arrange the meeting. 
Each seeks an agreement on arms con- 
trol that fulfils its own ambitions and 
strategic interests. But because the 
views ore stiil far apart, the discussion 
on this particular problem may con- 
sume all the time and yet reach no de- 
finite conclusion. 

The Middle East could figure high in 
the two leaders' talks if the situation In 
the region constitutes a direct threat to 
the interests of either or them or 
shows omens of a possible US-Soviol 
confrontation. But despite its unpre- 
dictable nature and volatile aspects, 
the Middle East under the present cir- 
cumstances prevailing in it does not 
pose an imminent threat against the 
short-term interests of any of the two 
superpowers. As a matter of fact, both 
the United Stiles and the Soviet Union 
may be inclined to delay the search for 
a solution because a settlement now to 
the Arab* Israeli conflict could damage 
prospects of expanding influence 
which each side hopes to achieve at the 
expense of the other.. 

Su Jtos.dn one hand, is 
adamant in its refusal to allow the So- 
«ets to have any significant role in re- 
wlving the conflict. On their part, the 
Playing the game of wait 
Md SM, jwptng that continued US va- 
ciUation in. responding to .Arab peace 
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EFFORTS TO settle inter- Arab differ- 
ences, recent Israeli threats against 
some Arab countries, US Middle East 
policies and developments in the Iraq- 
Iran war are major highlights in the 
press this week. 

The Qatari English-language newspaper 
The Gulf Times welcomes the positive re- 
sults achieved by the Arab reconciliation 
committee which was set up by the Casa- 
blanca emergency summit conference to 
clear the Arab atmosphere. The paper 
refers to statements made by Tunisian 
Prime Minister Mohammad Mzali, mem- 
ber of the three- man committee after vi- 
sits to Syria, Jordan and Iraq. 

Mr Mzali was quoted by the Tunisian 
News Agency as saying that the three 
Arab capitals visited by the committee 
have agreed to hold a meeting in Saudi 
Arabia to discuss a settlement to their dis- 
putes. The agency, the paper remarks, 
has later retracted the report, but it seems 
that (he retraction was because Mr Mzali 
realized lhaL due to the sensitivity of the 
present stage, little should be said about 
this issue. 

Another Qatari newspaper, Al-Arab, 
expresses optimism about prospects of 
success for the reconciliation efforts, 
despite what the newspaper describes as 
the difficult task tying ahead. It says the 
success of the committee will lead to fur- 
ther steps on the road to rebuilding Arab 
solidarity and to reliance on the Arabs' 
own potentialities. 

The paper asserts that the Arabs have 
no alternative but to rely on their own 
power if their usurped rights are to be. 
reinstated as dependence on others is 
merely n waste or time. 

AI-Bayan newspaper of Dubai affirms 





West Bank 


tween Egypt and Israel and Egypt's siding 
with Jordan will certainly be a common 
Arab burial of the Camp David peace ac- 
cords. 

Al-Wlhda newspaper or Abu Dhabi calls 
on Arab states not to depend on the Un- 
ited States for arms supplies, saying that 
the United States is fully committed to 
maintaining Israel's military superiority 
over all Arab states. 

The paper urges the Arabs to adopt a 
strategy based on political, economic and 
military independence from the big pow- 
ers and the setting up of military indus- 
tries. 

AI-MaJalls, a Kuwaiti magazine writes- 
that Iran's seizure of ships in the Gulf 
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conciliation committee which recently^ 
sited Jordan, Syria and Iraq has a nuJu 
role in settling disputes which impede 
common Arab action. 

It goes on to praise Jordan's posliln 
stand toward the committee's efforts, 
saying that Amman has maintained a po 
licy which calls for stunning differences 
and the resort to dialogue on bilateral « 
unilateral basis in order lo rescue Uk 
A rab situation from further deterioration. 


Israeli Press 


3rd anniversary of Sabra/Shatlla 
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seems to be intended solely against Ku- 
wait. It says that Iran’s piracy and official 
statements reveal that Teheran is intent 
on provoking Kuwait simply because the 
latter, is defending its independent deci- 
sion and abides by its pan- Arab commit- 
ments. 

the magazine warns that Iran’s conti- 
nued seizure of ships in the Gulf could 
lead to the expansion or hostilities in the 
region at a time when efforts are being 
made to settle the conflict and restore sta- 
bility to the area. 


Jordanian Press 


> n ® w P a g? r to Amman wr- 
jlflMhat. His Majesty King Hussein's visit 
to Egypt had a special significance be- 
cause it came. Tew days before the depar- 
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Hadashot writes about the collective pe- 
nis h me nts in the occupied territories, ii 
says since the adoption of the iron-fist po- 
licy against the people in the occupiedlci- 
ritorles, Israel has de monished, arrested 
and evacuated people there. The number 
of detainees since the introduction of Ibe 
policy has reached 90. The paper says the 
Israeli action will increase hatred and agi- 
tation in the area and will not lead (9 
peace. 

On its part, Davar says the iron- fist po- 
licy is a dangerous one and it contains 
plenty of contradictions. It also violates 
international laws and conventions. “Is- 
rael, says the paper, can never force 1M 
inhabitants of the occupied territories M 
accept occupation or approve 11 forever. 

The paper concludes that the 
war wounds are still bleeding and Israel 
should learn a lesson from that war. 

Kol Haer newspaper writes on the Mid- 
dle East situation and asks: **Is Isw 
eager to achieve a just and compreherjsiw 
peace and what are the possibilities or ids- 
plementing this step”? 

The paper says, it is not a secret IMJ 
the national unity government is 
take any important political decision pw- 
talning to peace, because the governi** 
is full of contradictions on the ideology 
and political issues. “We do not thj" 
that peace process will continue ouriDj 
the coalition government," said 
paper. 

Zo Haderleh writes about Ssbra jjjj 
Shatila massacres and considers jwjj 
happened in 1982 as a spot of sham* 

, the Israeli military. ’ * The brutal m?®*; 
eras took place in Sabra and Sham 
fugee camps while the Israeli 
rounded the camps. The paper olai^ s , 
massacres took place with the flPP , 
and knowledge of the Israeli nrn ' y rt f j ts 
least with the blessings of *°n* 
commanders who could have preve . 
the massacres if they wanted to. 

A1 Hamlshmar comments °? L.^fgrtS 
.change of prisoners and says *“ a J * (e{ j 
violated that agreement when ** Siwril 
1 8 of those wljo were freed from tit 
Bank lest Sunday. 

We should all know (hat those Pj^jjj 

wei^fe Treed Mter the mediations orino . 

Cross and well-known internatlon 
SOnalities -such' "as Bruno Krelsky®, ^ 
Should : . jiave 1 kdpt our tb»* 

paper: wrltos. The agreement stai 
dll freed, prisoners had the choK» 

in jhe ■ bccupJed territories if 

and IsiiaM .agreed on that, so the dflP" . 
tions bfe Illegal. . . 


By Sajid Rlzvi 

Compass News Features 
IjONDON — Sudan's absence from Wes- 
wrn military exercises in Africa and its 
Tulck military accord with Ubya caused 
concern in Western chancelleries. 

But the chances are they are not alone 
In worrying about Sudan. The 23 million 
Sudanese and their new leaders must also 
find the country’s inexorable decline de- 
moralising. The largest country in Africa i 
is now one of the poorest and getting 1 

poorer. J 

So far has it slipped from Us dream of 
being the breadbasket for Arab Africa and — — 
the Near East that even with US largesse p r| 
sod European support, Sudan can scarcely _ 

feed its people. At: 

What General Jaafar A1 Numelri re- 
achieved in his early rule by giving Sudan 
political stability and agricultural viabil- U1D 
jiy, he wiped out well before the end of bat 
his 1 6- year dictatorship in April. The 
surprise was that he departed without fur- 
iber Woodshed. 

Today Sudan's agricultural output is £a| 
half what it was in the 19 60s; with «|£; 
drought for a fourth consecutive year, the K 
desert is advancing as people scrounge on IHT 
vegetation; the population explosion has 
combined with the influx of some 2 mill- Up 

ion refugees from famine in Ethiopia, ci- B 

vil war in Chad and political upheavals in 
Uganda. 

Foreign debt stands at S9 billion, while * 
Gross Domestic Product is only $6.8 bill- « 
ion. There has been massive impoverish- A 
ment, not least because of the military & 
costs or putting down dissent — half a 
million dollar a day in the south, accord- 
ing to the military. \ 

Opponents also accuse Numeiri, his ' 

brother Mustafa and wife and other —« 

Mpendents of slashing away unknown 
millions in Swiss banks. Independent for 
[cars. Sudan lias been truly governed ' ' ■. 
jw barely seven, during the civilian rule 
Jw the Dawn of Freedom in 1956 to ^ 

”8 and again from 1964 to 1969, the 
year It got Numeiri. In the interim periods ¥ 

! ‘ m seen its institutions wither. 

There is little so far to suggest that / 
2™S n s successor, General Abdul Rah- 
®jn Swareddahab, will be much different 
rulers. The general 
for cash and fo ° d ; he 

to support his P° llc y I U 
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th e necessary balance. The V*?* 
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^Wpulation by withdrawing autonomy f 
a? £i re H 0 ’ “ Pivotal to any solution. ^ 
“'Swareddahab’ a newness could be his 

He has . tfa o wherewithal to offer object 
sX coacessions — reverse Numeiri’ s Khatii 
to Sp r ^,}fi Bt ® nce r but lacks the sklti tlonal 
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vhich SSS ^ople’s liberation Army, Be ■ 
might have settled for less under by the 
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6«ae VJj Sl* 1 ?!* tb e most likely out- West* 
bg tod SPLA is demand- quote: 
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ousledr5umeir| Ufiht before the coup that contir 

is . n0 democrat, nor Is he for c 
to but be as pires • plight 
n flUte 291’ wb toh puts him at a dfsad- tion, 
entrenched author ita- cent t 
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Slide of the Sudan: 
Tough choices 
for Swareddahab 

From being the hoped- for- breadbasket for Arab 
Africa, Sudan can scarcely feed itself; conflict has 
re-emerged in the south; its international position is 
ambivalent. Has its new ruler the skills to brine it 
back from the brink? 
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objectionable choice and a scion of the 
Khatimlyya Sunni Muslim sect, a tradi- 
tionalist power base In the northern esta- 
blishment that rules Sudan. 

Be that as it may, the forces unleashed 
by the uprising against Numeiri need to be 
channeled. In his first Interview with 
Western reporters, Swareddahab was 
quoted as saying that the high prices that 
triggered the anli-Numeirl riots would 
continue to rise. 


<n ioyed uTm V°tonel John Garang has 
^hrBmait?S5, 0V ? r Swareddahab as a 
lo ngstandlng ties- 
, 7 'Ethiopia and Ubya. 
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Economic distress is a ready platform 
for opposition, and Sudan’s economic 
plight is unprecedented. Sorghum produc- 
tion, vital to staple diet, is down to 1 5 per 
cent of normal output in many areas. The 
outlook for cotton in the celebrated Gezira 
scheme, “the largest farm in Africa, is 
so poor that, in the words of one expert, 
Sudan “would earn more putting the 
money for this year's production on depo- 
sit in a bank. " 

Sugar-cane plantation lie in ruins, the 
result as much of official neglect as of the 
drought and international market chan- 
ges. While exports have plummeted below 
the subsistence $800 million — - about 
enough to service Sudan's debt — Imports 
eat up $2 billion a year, which must be 


Its difficulties are compounded by fire- 
fights between Beggara from the north 
and southern Dinka people. Most experts 
discount the possibility oT a Khartoum vic- 
tory over Garang. “The mere fact of easy 
access to supply lines in Ethiopia guaran- 
tees a long-drawn conflict," said one. 

An Ethiopian- Sudanese deal that could 
isolate Garang, as the 1 975 Iran- Iraq deal 
deprived the Kurds of arms, seems un- 
likely except at the aforementioned price. 
Will the military elite, and Western lob- 
bies within it, allow Swareddahab to turn 
away from the Western benefactors to 
win peace in the south? It seems doubtful. 

Nor is the military the only strong fac- 
tor in Sudan's politics. Political parties 
operating on traditional, tribal and religi- 
ous (Mosque) circuits confront Swaredda- 
bab with a set of political choices, any of 
which has the potential to cut short his 
career. 

His own traditionalist base eftsures, as 
he pledged repeatedly, continued Islamicl- 
satfon of Sudanese society. But Numeiri' s 
reversal of secular concessions to Chris- 
tians and animists, one -fifth of the popu- 
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donors like Saudi Arabia. . r ■ lw 

The decline in oil prices has largely 
dried up that source, however. It also has 
dashed Sudan's hopes of an oil bonanza. 
After Investing nearly $1 billion in two 
promising fields. Unity and Hegleg, near 
Bentiu in the Upper Nile region of sou- 
thern Sudan, the American company 
Chevron has been waiting for a year for 
peace between Garang' s and government 
forces. 


ficlal neglect and poverty into ariried con- 
flict in the south. . 

It alienated moderate Muslims In the 
north. Furthermore, because government 
meddling with Islam was considered of- 
fensive, it deeply divided Muslims. Those 
divisions will bedevil both the govern- 
ment's attempts to broaden Its- base 
among the. (largely Muslim) Intelligentsia 
apd Its handling of the south. 


South Africa: 
The final 
onslaught 

SOUTH AFRICA is now witnessing 
what may be its worse racial riots, 
civil disobedience and attacks on the 
government. This time the signs are 
that the majority black African popula- 
tion in the racist republic arc making 
their final onslaught on the apartheid 
regime to press for a change in the sys- 
tem which has supressed them for a 
long time. 

Arms or without arms, the blacks 
most of them between the ages of ] 6 
and 3 5 have since the past 20 months 
mounted a systematic anti- apartheid 
campaign which has claimed the lives 
of over 700 people. This time, they 
have defied all reprisals from the gov- 
ernment which in the past had used the 
security forces to mete out severe pu- 
nishments to black demonstrators agai- 
nst apartheid. 

The Africans no more fear the rifles, 
dogs, teargas and whatever the police 
use to hold them in check. This has 
baffled the government and its agents 
and they are now seeing how futile 
their attempts to control the demonstr- 
ations are. Most of the Africans who 
have died in the riots fell from bullets 
fired by security forces. This murder- 
ous acts continue dally and even 
though they are given the widest pu- 
blicity they attract little condemnation. 
But is it fair for a police force to com- 
bat stone-throwing demonstrators with 
automatic rifles and machine guns? 

Yet for the Africans who are deter- 
mined to achieve what they want it is 
l( aluta coat I an a” (the struggle con- 
tinues). Perhaps it is time for Botha 
and his henchmen to realise the rene- 
wed fighting spirit of the Africans and 
erase from their memories their bloody 
attacks on the blacks (SharpvlUe 
1960) and (Soweto 1976) which cow- 
ed the blacks. 

One tiling worth noting about the 
present struggle is that, everyone is in- 
volved — children, youth and old 
alike. For the first time, black South 
African children are playing a role in 
the fight against apartheid. They pro- 
vide water for those demonstrators 
who suffer from the effects of teargas 
thrown by police. This means they also 
understand the problem and they will 
grow to loathe apartheid and continue 
the fight. 

President Botha's reaction to the un- 
rest has been very slow as he is in an 
apparent confusion. He has spoken of 
reforms In the apartheid system which 
do not meet the demands of the (Hacks. 
His promise to scrap the notorious pass 
laws Is nothing to pacify the Africans. 
There have been talks about granting 
citizenship to blacks. This sounds rid- 
iculous because the blacks do not con- 
sider themselves ade ns. They are 
South Africans whose ancestors inha- 
bited and owned the land since the 
beginning of history. They had never 
been foreigners and they need no re- 
sidence permits.. The opposite rather is 
the case. 

The United Democratic Front 
(UDF), an anti-apartheid movement 
had made it clear to the government 
thati “Nothing short of the granting of 
foil political power for the dlsenfra- 
chlsed majority and an end to white 
minority rule shall have any meaning 
to our people." 

This is the message to Bothfc and his 
minority racist regime. He has to 
understand now or live to regret later 
that the solution for the current unrest 
is not only the scrapping of pass laws 
or citizenship to blacks, but there is 
more to it. 
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An ancient tomb yields 
its ghastly secret 


• The story reads like h rattling 
guud mystery with collapsing 
buildings, mysterious vessels, 
coroner's evidence and the hor- 
rifying discovery of n healthy 
young man lost Vo the ghastly ri- 
tuals of human sacrifice. It is. in 
fact, the story of a rattling good 
archaeological find and Amman 
will have the privilege or hearing 
the archaeologist who made the 
find lecturing here on .Sunday 2 2 
September. 

When, in 1979 Yannis Sakcll- 
ankls Professor of Archaeology 
at the University of Athens dir- 
ector of Crete's Irnkhon Muse- 
um. and Kfl Sapounc-Sabellar- 
ftkl, Greek adviser to the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in 
Athens, found the first known 
evidence of human sacrifice on 
the island of Crete, they made 
the lind of their careers. Since 
then Yannis SiikcHunikis h its re- 
counted the story In numerous 
lectures and journal articles and 
in Amman he will be taking time 
off from the conference on the 
Caravan cities of the Middle 
Hast, to loll it once again. 

Before the discovery, the 
Sakcllarakis were actually exca- 
vating palace in the heart or Ark- 
hancs. a large modern village 
seven kilometres south of the 
famous Minoan ruins nt Knos- 
sos. They had also uncovered 
more than a score of burial build- 
ings dating from the third millc- 
nium BC down to later Minoan 
times at the nearby ce met ary of 
Phourni. 


One day as they were search- 
ing Tor undiscovered sites, Efi 
led some of the workers to a 
small hill at the base of Mount 
Juktas, the legendary tomb of 
the Cretan Zeus. They came 
across pottery sherds incised 
with signs in Linear A, the earli- 
est and as yet. undeclphcred 
Minoan script. As they looked 
further they came across a piece 
of carved Limestone they recog- 
nised as part of a piece of sculp- 
ture called “horns of consecra- 
tion.” 






Yaaols SakelUrakls 

These Minoan symbols, prob- 
ably stylised representations of 
bull's horns, were usually to be 
found on the facades of buildings 
with some religious significance. 
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• Fickutifig and Reservation ^ 

• Package Tours in Jordan & Molv la ml * iH 

• Sightseeing and Hotel Reservation tZf 

• Outgoing lours. 

CLIENT 1 S ,SA I ISFACTION IS OUR MOTTO 1 * 

P*n ,l 0 |J 0U B r ^t r Tr “' el ***"**■ I’rlnce Moh’d Street. 
L°dn n BOX8,,5I9 ’ Te,: 64,0831 8,1173 ‘ Amman. 
TLX: 21085 EURO , jq 
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It was clear to the team that 
they had found something worth 
following up. In the early sum- 
mer of 1979 a team consisting of 
students from the University of 
Athens and a number of Ark- 
hanes villagers began work at the 
site. What they found we will 
leave for Yannis Saketlarakis to 
reveal at his lecture which will 
be given at the Department of 
Antiquities Registration Centre 
at Third Circle at 6. JO pm on 
Sunday 22 September. 

« The youth group of the Young 
Women's Christian Association 
(YWCA) organised a fair day 
last Friday with proceeds going 
to support the Orphans camp at 
Naour and other activities. 

'flic fair took two months to 
organize and nearly didn’t finish 
nt all as, according to YWCA ac- 
tivities organiser Lana Bisharat, 
many of the 900 visitors just 
didn't want to leave. The food, 
games und raffles on offer 
seemed to have kept them en- 
thralled. 

The YWCA Youth group has 
been in operation for five years 
and during that time has ar- 
ranged numerous activities to 
raise funds for such centres as 
the Hussein Society for the 
Physically Handicapped, old peo- 
ple's homes and many children's 
centres. Members contribute not 
only financially but also give 
their time and energy to such 
projects as setting up a chil- 
dren’s play park at Hai Nazzal — 
something they are planning to 
do next month 

• September is proving to be a 
busy month for members of the 
American University of Beirut 
(AUB) Alumni club in Amman. 
Following up a 1 5 September trip 
to Dibeen, the club is holding a 
dinner party at the Regency Pa- 
lace Hotel on 21 September 
when the star attraction will be 
the famous Lebanese belly 
dancer Nadia Jamal. 

On l he following Sunday the 
22nd it will be the children's 
turn for entertainment when the 
club's games afternoon gets 
underway at 4.00 pm. 

Wednesday 25 September 
brings a lecture by Dr Ahmad Da- 
Jani on the subject of Arab 
Nationalism. This will be foll- 
owed by an overnight trip to Pe- 
tra which leaves on Thursday 26 
September. 

For those who prefer their ac- 
tivities to be of the more sedent- 
ary kind, the club is also offering 
an introductory course in bridge. 

Members who want to register 
for any of the activities should 
call Mr Nftbil on 641325. 


• Abcer Abdul Rahim , Jordan’s 
new high fashion designer is hit- 
ting it big in a hurry. Abeer look 
two of her designs to a recent art 
and fashion competition in Paris 
and found herself mixing with 
world famous designers, being 
photographed by the famous Vo- 


Theatrc 

The Royal Cultural Centre, in co-operation with the Fine Arts 
Dept, of Yarmouk University, presents ‘A Doll’s House’ by 
Henrik Ibsen, directed by Zeln Gbanma. 

Saturday 21 until Thursday 26 September at 7.30 pm daily 

Poetry recital 

The American Centre presents Mrs Peggy Abujaber in a reci- 
tal of her poems written about the many experiences she has 
had living in Jordan. 

Wednesday 25 September at 6.00 pm. 

Exhibitions 

The French Cultural Centre presents ’Grandes Oeuvres, 
Grandes Causes’, an exhibition in commemoration of the 
centenary of the death of Victor Hugo. 

Continues until 3 October 

The British Council presents an exhibition of paintings and 
drawings of the Jordanian landscape by Wendy Powell. 

Sunday 22 until Saturday 28 September. 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents an exhibition of paintings 
by Bassam Nasser. 

Ends Thursday 1 9 September 

Lecture 


The Friends of Archaeology present a lecture by Dr Yannis 
Sakellarakis, Professor of Archaeology at the University of 
Athens, on ’A Human Sacrifice in Minoan Crete.’ 

Sunday 22 September at 6.30 pm at the Department of An- 
tiquities Registration Centre. 

Films 

The American Centre presents ’Breaking Away’ (99 mini) 
Monday 23 September at 7.00 pm. 

The French Cultural Centre presents ’Les Miserable*’ (Part 
1) a 1934 film by Raymond Bernard, with Harry Baur and 
Charles Vanel. 

Thursday 19 September at 7.45 pm. 

‘Les Mlserables’ (Part 2) 

Saturday 21 September at 7.45 pm 
‘L’homme qul lit* (Part 1) a 1971 film starring P. De Beau- 
mont and J. Kerchbron 
Monday 23 September at 7.45 pm 

‘L’homme qul rlt’ (Part 2) 

Tuesday 24 September at 7.45 pm 

‘L’homme qul rlt* (Part 3) 

Wednesday 25 September at 7.45 pm 


came from her being the only 
Arab aute Couture designer at 
the competition. 

Her photographs will also ap- 
pear in a number of well known 
Arabic Fashion magazine includ- 
ing A1 Sharkiah. 

“I’m leaving for Paris again 
next month to choose the fabrics 
for my designs,” says Abeer, 



Abeer Abdul Rahim with two of her designs 
who hopes to open her shop in would be ! 


— - “vi oiiwy lu 

January next year with a collec- 
tion of 30 of her designs. A 
French dress maker will be com- 
ing to Amman especially for this 
job. When she organizes her 
first show Abeer will be looking 
for size 12 or 10 models and 


would be happy to hear .• 
suitable models now. 

Among her other PjgJ* 
next year is to take up a J py 
invitation to participate^ 

86 th International ExM " 1 

Osaka. 

19 SEPTEMBER 



An exhibition of tranquility 


people 



i The exhibition of paintings by 
art j S { Bassam Nasr which is 
recently taking place at the Royal 
Cultural Centre, includes 38 oil 
pieces, and 10 water colours, 
representing aspects of nature 
and of Oriental architecture. 

The general atmosphere of the 
exhibition is a rather calm one 
giving the viewer a feeling of 
iranquilitv, and peace through 
the transparency and very soft, 
pastel colours in his paintings. 
Pink and blue seem to be the art- 
ijl's favourite colours for use in 
his landscapes, while yellow and 
light brown seem to overwhelm 
his Bedouin scenes. 

An interesting abstraction 
achieved through geometrical 
ibapes gives a special style to 
Bassam Nasr's Oriental painting. 
While also seems to be a fa- 
voured colour of the artist, as it 
is repeated over and over in al- 
most all of his paintings, along 
with the repeated scene of 
water, with scarcely any scene 
missing a river or a lake or melt- 
ing snow. 

The exhibition which was 
opened on 1 1 September, under 
the patronage of Minister of Jus- 
tice, Riyadh Al-Shaka'a will 
continue the nineteenth of the 
month and is worth seeing. 

• Some people like to take their 
time in arranging their summer 
holidays and don't actually get 
underway until the autumn! Ur 
Annl Bilbesi and his artist wife 
Iwt, for example, have just left 
on a one month tour around Eu- 
rope and what excites Lora most- 
tout this trip is not the chance 
to shop for good bargains in 
ctobes but to get new materials 
Hut she can't get here for her 
art work. 

Another couple leaving now 
are Himmam and Ghada Shawwa 
*ho are off to enjoy a peaceful 
vacation in Paris and the South 
« France, thanks to Ghada' s 
parents, who arrived specially 
from Beirut to take care of chil- 
dren Iraad and Baby Karma dur- 
ing their absence. 

• Whoever said that the sons of 
•ne best doctors live in the safest 
w>rw. it seems no matter how 
uuiious and protective a mother 
°r lather is and doctor or no doc- 
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Minister of Justice Riyadh Al- Shaka* a at the opening of 
Bassam Nasr's exhibition. 


tor, a five year old boy, full of 
life and energy, is much beyond 
their protection. 

A good example of the phe- 
nomena, is young Had! Hala- 
zoon, son of well known peadia- 
trician Jarir Halazoon, and 
Shermln Halazoon. It seems 
Hadi and his brother Karim were 
enjoying themselves at (heir 
neighbour's playground, when 
Hadi came down the slide the 
wrong way and managed to break 
his elbow. Of course with the 
right medical care, which in- 
cluded minor surgery, Hadi's el- 
bow is back to normal, although 
he will be in gypsum plaster, Tor 
quite some time yet. 

Never the Less, Hadi is not 
complaining as the nicest 
presents have been arriving from 
his friends to minimize the pain. 
“Let's just hope he will not 
make a habit of falling down." is 
his father’s comment. 

• The ladles met at the Lebanese 
Counsellor’s residence last 
Thursday morning when Mrs. 
Nora Snamas, held a farewell 
coffee party in honour of the de- 
parture of Mrs Jallla bln Ala- 



rabl, the Tunisian ambassa- 
dress, home to Tunisia. 

The gathering included a large 
number of diplomatic and non di- 
plomatic circle ladies, includ- 
ing Sharlfa Salma, Shari fa 
Hussa, well known journalist 
Randa Habib, Mrs Minerva 
Taleb Al Suhall, Hala Dajjanl, 
Marcel le Razzouk, Hay at Rlsh- 
dan, Rlma Jallad, Wadad Barq, 
and Wadad Kfoury, freshly tan- 
ned by the Cannes sun. 

t « i » » 

• Jordan radio and television 
staff ate a lot of cake this week 
at gatherings held to bid farewell 
and wish goodluck and prosperity 
to their colleague of almost 20 
years, Abla Zughaycr. 

Cheerful- faced and husky- 
voiced Abla and husband, retired 
Public Security Colonel Faleh Fa- 
rahid depart Amman this Friday 
to Chicago. America, to join 
Abla’s mother and three brothers 
who work in the film business. 
Their children, eight- year old 
Sbadin and five-year old FIras 
are enthusiastic about the move, 
new schools — and another Baby 
Farahld due to arrive in Decem- 
ber. 


BY HENRY ARNOLD 


Week commencing 19 th September, 
k. 1985 


A near perfect day 

TODAY SAMI was invited to hi.s future in- laws house for din- 
ner and he was looking forward to it. He got along well with 
his father-in-law to be and the bride’s four brothers. He had 
even made friends with his future mother- in- law, an excel- 
lent cook, who was preparing today’s feast. 

Hu hurried to shave without cutting himself, then put on 
hi.s dishdush and slippers as the weather was still hot and they 
had (old him to be purl of the family, no formalities lie tween 
them. He combed und carefully parted his hair, tan the teeth 
of the comb over his eyebrows and moustache just to be sure 
of hi.s neatness, and then headed for the door and (he half- 
hour drive ahead of him. 

He took the grey car with (he crocheted round cu s ions tilled 
in the hack window. The tarmac seemed to disappear in front 
of him us he wheeled along Soon he was parked in front of 
the bride's house, shaking hands with her father. 

The men all sat in the freshly cleaned guest room and told 
jokes about Salt is. the people who live in Tafclih, and the 
Khali lis who are noted for (heir slow manner of s [Hie eh and 
ure legendary fur their parsimony. A gentle breeze wafted 
bouquets of cooking scents from the kitchen, down the hall 
into where they waited and talked. Sami's mouth watered. 
His stomach rumbled at (he sound of clattering dishes in the 
next room. 

Nadia's mother appeared in the doorway, trickles of sweat 
running down her checks ami neck to be absorbed in hci 
dress collar. “Fudilullu. fadduHu,” she called out to them, 
motioning towards the heuvily laden table. 

Under clouds of fragrant steam was a lurge tray of chicken 
Maglubch topped with almonds und pine nuts, a whole 
roasted lamb with cinnamon- spiced rice, yolungi made from 
grape leaves and eggplant, small marrows stuffed with min- 
ced meat and cooked in yoghurt sauce. 

He had worked half way through when Nadia’s mother hov- 
ered over him again, saying. “Have some more kubbelt. 
Here, have some lamb. Another eggplant. More rice.” It was 
all so delicious. Sami stretched back, arching his back so as 
to make more space in his abdomen, lie ate sonic more. Then 
they all went back into the guest room and had refreshments, 
everyone toasting the coming event. Finally the descending 
afternoon sun signalled that it was lime to go home. “I’ll 
drive.” Nadia’s father volunteered. 

They sped along the crowded highway, the sun causing 
them to squint. Suddenly they saw an approaching car signal 
a left turn. Nadia's father mashed down on the brakes as hard 
as he could. The tyres screeched against the tarmac, sending 
out angry clouds of rubber smoke. Their car swerved off the 
side of the rood and a concrete embankment lunged into the 
space between the lights. Sami felt his body flying forward 
and the sudden coldness of his forehead against the wind- 
screen. 

He woke to find himself laying down on cool white sheets 
and a voice above him saying. “Fractured skull.” 
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ARIES — March 21st lo April 20th 


The week in general seems full of routine 
odds and ends, but the weekend should 
liven up enormously, and a new friendship 
of a lasting nature is highly likely. You will 
find that your Intuition will be your greatest 
asset this week, when you are faced with a 
choisc between two completely different 
things. Do not allow yourself to be in- 
fluenced by other people's opinions, which 
would only be wrong for you. You have a 
happy week ahead. 

TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

Things should go surprisingly well this 
coming week, and minor problems will sort 
themselves out quite well. The weekend 
should leave you feeling a lot easior in the 
mind than you have been for quite some 
time past. A change in business could be an 
opportunity which you hove been waiting 
Tor, and a gift for the home should please 
you immensely. The indications are that 
you could have a surprise visitor, who Is not 
all that welcome, but you will cope with 
this. 

GEMINI — May 2 1st to June 20th 

If you are planning a future tie-up of any 
kind, this would be an extremely good week 
to go ahead with definite arrangements. 
This will work out very well for you. and 
you should find this very advantageous. The 
week appears to be very well starred in most 
directions. Towards the weekend, you cou Id 
receive an unexpected gain, which could 
well surprise you, and you should find your- 
self very popular and gay during this week. 


CANCER — June 2 1 st to July 2 1 st 

Someone near to you could become very 
jealous. This person will need some diplo- 
matic handling later on in the week, but all 
should go well. You would be very well ad- 
vised not to listen to the idle chatter of a 
friend during this coming week. It would be 
much better lor you to check up on the fuels 
yourself, for although true, it is likely to be 
exagerrated. In your personal life, romance 
appears to be very well starred. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 2 1st 

Someone who is not really your friend 
could try lo probe you to find out how you 
are doing this week. It would be much bet- 
ter for you to tell them absolutely nothing, 
unit just string them along. A social outing 
which you had been looking I or ward lo for 
quite some time past, may hove to he post- 
poned for a while, and you coutd find your- 
self reeling just n little disappointed, but 
this will be only of a temporary nature. 


VIRGO — August 22nd to September 
21st 

An old friend will be going off on a jour- 
ney some time during this coming weak, so 
you may find yourself reeling a little bit sad. 
Cheer up for you will soon see them again. 
Now is the time lo launch a rather ambi- 
tious plan whioh you may have in mind. Il 
will turn out to be a very successful ven- 
ture, and by so doing, you should please a 
member of the opposite sex. Where your 
working lire Is concerned, you should make 
some excellent progress. 


LIBRA — September 22 nd to October 
22nd 

There should be more scope for your Ideas 
around you this week, for the indications 
arc that here is the start of a rapidly moving 
period for you. You could meet a member of 
the opposite sox. and this could be (he start 
of a new romantic relationship, and you wilt 
be feeling much more happier than for some 
lime past. A last minme invitation will 
cause you lots of rush, but this will be so 
successful that you will soon forget the ititi- 
liul upheaval. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 2 1 .st 

the indications arc that there is quite u 
lot of hard work ahead of you during this 
cotiling week. >,i At the same time, you 
should be able to make use or your artistic 
abilities with surprising results. A friend 
whom you have not known for a very long 
(imu may ask lo borrow some money during 
this week, it would be wise lo refuse, but to 
be very tactful about this. Things should be- 
come much easier, and more comfortable 
now. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to 
December 20th 

At work, an opportunity should present 
itself lo you during this coming week, in 
which you will have extra responsibility. Do 
not be modest about this, and accept It. Try 
giving just that little extra attention lo your 
loved onas during this week, and this way. 
you will -get their co-operation much more 
easily In everything you do. 
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Breakfast in 


SINGAPORE 


Lunch in 


VIENNA 



or Dinner in 


NEW YORK 


What a great choice. . . 

Yes. . . why not. ... give us a call 
, and we will take you in royal 
comfort on one of the big ship Boeing 747’s 
or our luxurious Tristars to 38 
cities around the globe, with 
more than 100 flights a week, 

socome... fly Alia... 

you know you’re among friends , 
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Dcbbv IN simp pm Iicllu ORdlly and Dumlen Thomas as Jose Camnrena starring lit WIDOWS. 

Monday |al 1(1:20 

The romantic spirit of Lord Byron 


Saturday 21 Sep- 
tember 

• 8 30 VIETNAM, episode 
25. •‘Surrender (197 5)': 
The encircling communist 
farces pressed forwards to- 
wards Saigon President Ford 
pleaded with Congress to ap- 
prove a plan for aid to the 
South Vietnamese, but to no 
avail. Thieu resigned and the 
final collapse began, amid a 
chorus of blame and recrimi- 
nation. In April Saigon fell. 

• 9:10 SATURDAY 
VAIETY SHOW 

• 10:20 FEATURE- FILM. 
“Passions”, starring Mason 
Adams, Heather Langcn- 
Karap. John Considine: After 
his death, Mrs Richard Kinly 
discovered that her wealthy 
husband was married to 
another woman and had a 
child. A struggle begins be- 
tween the two wives for the 
inheritance. 

Sunday 22 Septem- 
ber 


• 8:30 RHODA, a mis- 
understanding led Rhode to be 
arrested by the police. 

? 9:10 CONQUEST, Do- 
cumentary entitled “In 
Search or the Lost World”: 
This episode duals with the 
unclem civilization in South 
America -and Mexico such as 
the Maya and the Aztec. 

10:20 THE LOVE BOAT 


Monday 23 Sep- 
tember 


* 8:30 WHO'S TIIE BOSS. 
The lust episode 

* 9.10 

' 10:20 WIDOWS, the lust 
episode: Hurry and his men 
execute their big operation. 
Dolly tells the police all the 
details about the robbery. 
Harry and Dolly agree to meet 
in a public park. 

Tuesday 24 Sep- 
tember 


• 8:30 KATE AND ALL1E 

•9:10 FLYING DOCTORS, 
episode 5: The natives insist 
on getting rid of Torn and Sin- 
clair is trying to convince 
them not to. Liz is thinking of 
going back to work in New 
York. 

* 10:20 FEATURE FILM. 
“Eyes of Charles Sand”, 
starring, Peter Flaskell, and 
Barbara Rush. 

Wednesday 25 Sep- 
tember 


* 8:30 THREE'S 
COMPANY 

• 9:10 THE ROMANFIC 
SPIRIT, the weekly Do- 
cumentary: This episode deals 
with (he romantic poets Lord 


Byron and the French Chatea- 
ubriand. 

• 10:20 MAGNUM 


Thursday 26 Sep- 
tember 


• 8:30 NO PLACE LIKE 

HOME: Arthur's isolation 

from the moral turpitude en- 
joyed by his family is alle- 
viated by the arrival of an ally 
— Beryl's prim and proper 
mother. She, however, ar- 
rives with problems of her 
own. Surprisingly, Raymond 
comes to Arthur's aid, 

• 9:10 FLYING DOCTORS, 
the last episode, episode 6 

• 10:20 FOX MYSTERY 
THEATRE, "The Corvini In- 
heritance”: Frank Lane is ob- 
sessed with video cameras. 
He's even bugged his entire 
house for security measures. 
In fact, Frank can detect any- 
thing on camera including his 
own behaviour. 

Friday 27 Septem- 
ber 


• 8:30 CHARLES IN 
CHARGE 

‘ 9:10 THERESE RA- 
QUIN, episode 3 

* 10:20 MCORUDER AND 
LOUD, “Tarnished Blue”: 
Jenny is shot. MacGruder is 
on a vendetta. 






Agnes of God 

1H3WERFUL ENGROSSING film adaptation or John Plolmelr's Broadway hit play It gleams 
wuh mystery, suspense and above all, superb acting. Meg TlUy is 
ypungJiun accused of strangling the baby to whom she had secretly given birth in a convent 
hne^oada has never been better as the troubled court- appointed pTychiat^ 
with ft crusty mother superior Anne Bancroft over concepts of rellaious heiiir J0 S « s 
logic. (PG. I 3) Great Drama DIR- Nor man Jewison OTrMS ' W scientific 



Quality Films are Back at 
the Cine Club 


THE CINE Club is back in ac- 
tion (though with yet another 
change of location) present- 
ing high quality films, some 
of which are among the land- 
marks of world cinema. 

A striking example was last 
week’s film, “Muriel", 
screened at Osama El Mashini 
Theatre on Jebel El Luweib- 
deh. A production of 1963, 
the film is directed by Alain 
Resnais, one of the eminent 
leaders of the French Nouvei- 
le Vague, who is regarded as 
one of the major figures of 
world cinema. Though Res- 
nais is mostly known for his 
film, “Hiroshima Mon- 
Amour,” yet it Is “Muriel" 
that is considered as the cen- 
tral film in his work because 
it marks a broadening out in 
subject matter and a develop- 
ment away from the intense 
subjectivity of his previous 
films. 

But like ail of Resnais' 
films, “Muriel” (as its other 
title “Le Temps D'un Ret- 
our" clearly signifies) shows 
his obsession with time and 
memory and manifests his 
great competence at working 
on two levels, past and 
present. 

The film gives a fragmented 
picture of its four main 
characters: Middle aged 

Helen (Delphine Seyrig), her 
old lover Alphonse (Jean- 
Pierre Kerien), his alleged 
niece Francoise (Nita Klein) 
and Helen’s own step-son 
Bernard (Jean- Baptiste Thier- 
ree). Together with other 
minor characters who con- 
gregate in Helen' s apartment, 
and out of the trivia of daily 
life and the anxiety about the 


Video tops 


Latest arrivals 


• Sixteen Candles 

• Oh Heavenly Dog 

• The Cradle Will Fall 

• The Only way out is 
Dead • Irreconcil- 
able Differences 

• Gumrah- (Indian). 
Arab: • Al-Mutared 


Popular movies 


• I The Jury • Mag- 
num Force • Gigi 

• Stir Crazy • The 

Kremlin Letter 

• Lila Majnu (In- 
dian). Arab: • Al- 
-Ihtiat Wajeb • Fatwat 
■darb EI-Assal 

Courtesy Video 

Shmelsanl — Amman 


past a mosaic masterpiece is 
made up. 

The film forms very 
compelling viewing, it builds 
up tension from the very out- 
set as Helen waits at the sta- 
tion in Boulogne for her old 
lover, Alphonse (whom she 
had invited up in an attempt 
to recreate the past and rekin- 
dle old flames) coming up 
from Paris. Alphonse, how- 
ever does not turn up alone. 
He has accompanied with him 
an alleged niece, Francoise, 
who is in fact his young lover. 

At Helen's apartment (hey 
meet her eccentric step-son 
Bernard, a nervous wreck, 
recently returned from milit- 
ary service in Algeria, 
haunted by the memory of a 
girl he had met there, a girl 
who to him symbolised the 
brutality of the war there. 
This girl is MURIEI — a fig- 
ure we never actually see. 

Alphonse also has memo- 
ries he wants to forget, those 
of an earlier war (the Second 
World War). Helen, on the 
other hand, is desperately 
clinging to memories of her 
own past youth. The meeting 
of the two generations pro- 
vokes a kind of crisis where 
each is forced to come to 
terms with his own past. 

The film is a highly stylized 
piece of work that offers 
viewers with fragmented 
images evoking the disrupt 
universe of its characters 
The restless rhythm, the op- 
eratic music and the overlap- 
ping or dialogue front i ok 
scene to another all, coni 
bute to make * Muriel 
astonishingly rich flni * 
that it is. 


Music chart 
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entertainment 



North 

0 3 

,0. 9 6 4 
6 K J 10 7 5 

1 Q J 8 6 

West East 

4 J9843 ♦ Q 6 6 

0 A J 2 VKQBb 

8 6 o 4 a 

4 A 9 7 4 * 5 3 2 - 

South 

6 A K 10 7 
6 ilO 7 3 
6 A 06 3 
* K 10 
Dealer South 

This deal was mle defended 
it rubber bridge and one of 
the participants asked me 
whether 1 thought that West 
could possibly have found the 




.defence. The answer 
depended to some extent on 
Wests estimate of his part- 
ners ability. 

Playing a 16-17 notrumn. 
South opened 1NT. North 
raised to 2NT and South went 
on to 3NT. .West led a low 
spade, which was headed by 
the queen and king. (Note 
that In such a situation the 
king Is a better card than the 
ace, which usually denotes 
possession of the king as well.) 

South led ufcfK, which was 
allowed to hold .and followed 
with ufrlO. West won with the 
ace and East, who had played 
the 2 on the first round, fol- 
lowed with the 3. Weal now 
led a second spade and South 
ended with two overtricks. 

“Sorry, but It wasn’t easy 
to switch to a heart from 
A J 2," said West. “ You might 
have held A Q x of spades. 11 

It was clear fTOm the plav 
that South held the top dia- 
monds. for otherwise he would 
have developed this suit. Still, 
with an expert partner there 
would have been a clue to the 
heart switch. On the second 
round of clubs East could 
have played the 5, his top 
card, if he had wanted West 
to play another spade. 


White mates In four moves, 
agitlnsl any defence (by E. 
Oercbom. At first glance an 
oasv puzzle, sin™* white jual 


has to play Kt — Kfl — Q8 — BO 
with mate in three— but the 
problem Is that after i Kt— 
Kfl, P-KM; 2 Kt — Q8. Black 
is stalemated and the game 
drawn. 

There is stil lime to enter 
either of this weekend's Lon- 
don congreses. Lambeth at 
the GLO’s County Hall on 18- 
13 August has competitions for 
players of all strengths, with 
£600 for the open champion. 
The City one-day on Sunday 

K rovides six rounds of one- 
our games with £100 for the 
winner. You can find out more 
details from D. Hamilton at 
390 1983 (Lambeth) or eGorgc 
Goodwin at 44fl 6619 (City). 
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Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzb 
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TARGET 

The 

Word Game 


Hjw many words of four let- 
m . 0re can you make 
””5“ letters shown here? 
“ JS 11 ** » word, each letter 
may * ,lse d once only. Each 


i 

V 

Y 

0 

u 

T 

s 

1 

T 


word must contain the large 
letter and there must be at 
least one 10-lelter word in 
the list. No plurals: no fore- 
ign words: no proper names. 
TODAY'S TARGET: 24 

words, good; 28 words, very 
good; 34 words, excellent. 


r SOLUTION ! 


Chess 


2 /a— KB. 

ft* AS-*- P ~ KU: 1 


Iris ivory riot rosy rout msl 
rusty rutty sort sour stir slory 
st nil Suitor tiro tort torus tour 
tourist trio trot trout trouty 
trov trust trusty tryst tutor 
tyro virtu VIRTUOSITY virus 
visitor visor. 


CRYPTIC SOLUTION 


tl, Mum o is. b, Pli-i-n to IM, 7. ■Ionian, o. 

tt- 10 > Fafi«v>. 21 A Vraln-lwariri. M. A-aliah*. 

T4rJ£o?m5" W* 14. Haw In mind. 25. 6na. 28, «' 

Awtitta «V«tff* M. “»» ' r ®v>. Ant -on. a*. 

an-*. EASY SOLUTION 

U, Noi 5 Abandoned. 10. New Mexico.- 13. Clef* 13. P lon *Jj- 
tofld. aff &&& bMaa 17. Indonesia. IB. GalUoe. IB. TTemor. SO. 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 


ACROSS 

8 UnderUrcBBia ana wandering 
Id lain, just cub nnni<» ua 
even in* 

to buddemy the WJon tore 
tnrougn the jace mean (a. «. 
4) 

12 l'ut (he D In "dame" ! 1 4 1 

13 Line uie aucK into the snip 
• 6) 

14 tie gets lit up, the tool, and 
Keg and l hoia him na.-x m 

is A cone worn. UB.ouea, its 
” fragranO ” |o-dj ^ 

17 you cant trua>t them to take 
cne drlnka salver u i»i 

18 been oauckmg the mm back 
in. lMunatea peopie t #* 

15 ii you don t miud adding a 
ipo.fi e to the contract iOj 

20 apell " mountain" backward* 
loir a bot (*» 

23 The engagement baa got 
Albert hot and bothered iai 

2fi About the conaition. you 
exaggerate (9) 

20 A cEp and a wean ror the dog 

27 A* again*! wnai was learned 
ror we recitation? (6) 

20 Having taken uw riglit-back 
out. are in bad with uie (Much 

17) 

32 a narrow squeak for Slim m 
Ur shooting range «4. 6j 

34 vh. Ifa a mere take the spy 
la holding (9> 

35 Meantime, it a Between one 
and the member (7) 

30 Dwell on the strain and 

37 «Tt the other man hav- 
ing spoken (4) . .. 

30 ia he taking part in tne nrma 

30 are dark, right, nod 

big? (9) 


EVfu'SH 


fXWNUi 


1 What the tlooior isn’t interea- 
ted In hearing about 1 ' (4, il 

2 Prank 8later7 tS. 8i 

3 For the addresses, is not a 
patch on gold (8) 

4 " Bex," we add. turned out to 
be "king 1 * <8i 

ft Good enough to hand around 7 

6 Would have fallen asleep had 

1 not broken In: th&t’e obvloua 
(3. 2. di . , 

7 Anti one obatreperoua school- 
boy 17) 

0 As there may be a rough sea. 
will be found In bed (3-4) 

It intermixed with a substance 
found In the laboratory (5), 

18 Ironwork, for Instance, will 
be seen In the area 1®* 

18 Stand a round, onuml (3) 

21 lines, It rrrms. from pages 
[fl.71 

22 Tremulous, navmg a drink ,0. 

23 Yearn for people Lo confiscate 
the possessions (lO> 

24 Intend not to forget (4, 2, 4i 

26 TOe person with the rlg-out 

in ‘‘IB" 13) 

28 Entering the office >8) 

29 To me. the ourloua rise in it 
is aggravating <8) 

30 fiadfv hu-Pts the boy held, 
being cruel (8) 

31 Put the animals back aud get 


EASY PUZZLE 

. „ ACROSS 

0 Deserteu \ ut 


1U Amencnu state id, 6) 
atiiaioal symool i4j 
1i open-nir meat tdi 
14 Falls usiecj). commonly 
•14, 3) 

16 ourgicnl cuts (9) 

1 / Aiian country tU) 

14 bEi associated With 

UnrlBi to 

18 Involuntary shudder 
id) 

20 l-rozcn (4) 

2d wide rooa (9) 

*45 Angler lb) 

26 Barrel Uj 

27 Mighty ifl) 

28 bSDOUOD 17) 

32 Cause to sprout 1 9 > 

34 tailor 10) 

35 OrowHbreed 17) 

30 Dogilke Ifl) 

37 Col (4) 

3ft Musical Introduction a 
19) 

38 In another Diace (9) 

DOWN 

1 Observing IB) 

2 Paint* n2i 

3 Aimedv 18) 

4 Handsome man (fl) 

5 Idle (8) 

ft Entrance* J ft, 6) 

7 Marriage (7) 

8 Plot on top of a build- 
ing (4. 6v 

11 Golf olube (6) 

18 Precious metnl (8) 

19 Hughes, poet 

laureate (3) 

21 The HBO (fl, 6) 

22 Tvrnnt Cfl) 


gplug (ft, 2) . , 22 Tvrnnt Cfl) 

33 The worker will gel no back- 23 CBoard-annie 1 10) 

Ing from him (ft) 24 Eg, Uie Tate (3. 7) 

34 Bun In to h.ivo a breather. 25 Thick mist (3) 

say iBi 


28 Olotidy 18 ) 

? ) Coyness (8) 

I Exalted (8) 

31 SoUlc In another 
country (7) 

33 Scone (3) 

34 Over there (fl) 
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